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A SELF-STUDY OF COLLEGE TEACHING  Wiz.14m B. Munro 


The chairman of the Committee on College and University Teaching of the American Asso- 
ciation of University Professors who is professor of political science and history at the 
California Institute of Technology is the author of an article which is at once an introduction 
to the survey of teaching in colleges being undertaken by the American Association of 
University Professors and a summary of its objectives. 


THE QUEST FOR ACADEMIC POWER CuHARLEs A. BEARD 


The justification for the “sword of thorough investigation” which the American Association 
of University Professors holds over the heads of administrators is given by this well-known 
historian in an essay on the chronological development of university government. 


THE IMPROVEMENT OF TEACHING Cuar es H. Jupp 


The purpose of the A.A.U.P. Committee on College and University Teaching is to stimulate 
an interest in the continued improvement of teaching in higher institutions. This is the 
opinion of Dean Judd, of the School of Education, University of Chicago. 


AIMS IN COLLEGE TEACHING Boyp H. Bove 


It is the opinion of Mr. Bode, chairman of the Department of Principles of Education, Ohio 
State University, that college courses need to be revised so that, in addition to giving com- 
petency in subject-matter, they will contribute to the more basic reconstruction of thinking. 


THE IMPROVEMENT OF COLLEGE TEACHING 
Homer L. DopcE 


Improvement in college teaching is contingent on the interest of college administrators and 
college professors is the opinion of Dean Dodge, of the Graduate School, University of 
Oklahoma, and Field Director of the survey being made by the Committee on College and 
University Teaching of the American Association of University Professors. 


THE UNIVERSITY AND THE COLLEGE HarpIn CralG 


In this description of the relation between the university and the college, the development 
of the English university system is involved. The writer pleads for the addition of 
“graces and efficiencies” to the university and “serious importance” to the college. Mr. 
Craig is professor of English at Stanford University. 
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A Self-Study of College Teaching 


By WILLIAM B. MUNRO 


The Origin of the Survey of the American Association 
of University Professors 


WO years ago, at the annual 

meeting of the American Asso- 

ciation of University Profes- 
sors, a significant address was given 
by President Wilkins, of Oberlin Col- 
lege. In the course of this address 
Mr. Wilkins expressed the opinion 
that the problem of improved college 
teaching was one that ought to be 
handled by the professors themselves 
and not left to administrators or to 
experts from schools of education. 
No substantial progress toward im- 
proved teaching in our colleges could 
be made, he intimated, until college 
teachers themselves were ready to 
conduct a self-study of their work and 
decide in their own way what might 
be done to better it. 

Ina word, President Wilkins placed 
the obligation squarely on the shoul- 
ders of those who are, or ought to be, 
best able to fulfill it. No one has 
more to gain from improved teaching 
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than the teacher himself. On the 
other hand, no one who is not an 
active teacher can appreciate the diffi- 
culties involved in securing this im- 
provement. If a general betterment 
in the effectiveness of college teaching 
were as easy to bring about as some 
educationalists seem to believe, the goal 
would have been attained long ago. 
At any rate, the American Associa- 
tion of University Professors decided 
to venture upon a preliminary inves- 
tigation of the problem, and with this 
end in view sought assistance from the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching. The Foundation 
responded generously and the survey 
has been in progress during the past 
twelve months. It is being conducted 
under the direction of a committee 
with a membership representing the 
general divisions of the curriculum. 
Unlike most studies of its sort this 
is keeping clear of that fact-finding 
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abomination, the despised questionnaire 
method. At the very outset a decision 
was reached to gather data by personal 
visitation and to have this data sub- 
jected to discussion by men on the 
ground before utilizing it, for it is 
self-evident that the conclusions which 
come after a full discussion are often 
different from those expressed by 
categorical snap judgment. Accord- 
ingly, Dean Homer L. Dodge, of the 
University of Oklahoma, was secured 
as field director of the survey and 
during the past nine months he has 
visited a large number of universities 
and colleges. At each of them he has 
gathered material bearing on specific 
phases of the general problem and in 
nearly every case the members of the 
local chapter of the Association have 
been called together to express their 
opinions. In addition, a good many 
institutions have been similarly visited 
by individual members of the com- 
mittee. First and last, this study, be- 
fore it is finished, will have had the 
participation and co-operation of sev- 
eral thousand university and college 
professors. It will be, so far as prac- 
ticable, a self-study by the rank and 
file of the profession, not an investi- 
gation conducted by a small group. 
*The members are: William B. Munro, (history 
and government), California Institute of Technology, 
chairman; F. K. Richtmyer (physics), Cornell Uni- 
versity, vice-chairman; Fernandus Payne (biology), 
Indiana University, secretary; George Boas (philos- 
ophy), Johns Hopkins University; A. L. Bondurant 
(classics), University of Mississippi; Alzada Com- 
stock (economics), Mount Holyoke College; Hardin 
Craig (English), Stanford University; Charles H. 
Judd (education), University of Chicago. The ad- 
visory members are: James R. Angell, Yale Univer- 
sity; S. P. Capen, University of Buffalo; L. D. 
Coffman, University of Minnesota; Kathryn Mc- 
Hale, Association of University Women; Paul Mon- 
roe, Columbia University; H. W. Tyler, Washington 


Office; W. E. Wickenden, Case School of Applied 
Science; E. H. Wilkins, Oberlin College. 
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HE criticism, of course, will be 
raised that this is a subjective 
way of going at the problem and dis- 
regards the customary “techniques of 
an objective nature” which have been 
developed by expert educationalists, 
The answer is that for many years the 
art of college teaching has been sur- 
veyed and resurveyed, usually with 
different results each time, by the use 
of complicated techniques, some of 
which have been quite unintelligible 
to the great body of college profes- 
sors. The energy put forth in this 
way has been out of all proportion to 
the tangible results. This is not alto- 
gether surprising for no body of pro- 
fessional men will blandly accept 
findings which have been reached by 
a procedure which they do not ap- 
prove and often do not understand. 
Any improvement in the quality of 
college teaching, if it is to be secured 
at all, must be obtained by methods 
which have the consent and co-opera- 
tion of the teachers themselves. It 
cannot be successfully imposed upon 
them against their own judgment. 
This does not mean, however, that 
the educationalists are not counted 
upon for a substantial contribution 
toward the solution of this problem. 
They can contribute a great deal. On 
many questions it has already become 
apparent that there is no substantial 
difference between the convictions of 
professors in the academic depart- 
ments and those in the schools of edu- 
cation. A vast amount of literature 
embodying the findings of almost 
innumerable educational surveys has 
made its appearance during the past 
thirty years. A large part of it has 
now been gathered, gone over, weeded 
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out, and the more relevant portions 
condensed into usable form for the 
Committee under the direction of 
its secretary, Dean Payne, of the 
University of Indiana. The present 
survey is also having the active co- 
operation and counsel of Charles H. 
Judd, than whom there is no one more 
broadly versed in educational research. 

In a study of this kind, certain 
fundamental, and perhaps unanswer- 
able, questions come up at the very 
outset. What is good teaching? What 
is the good teacher’s objective? How 
do you know whether his goal is 
the right one and whether he is attain- 
ing it? Good teaching, of course, is 
impossible to define except by saying 
that it is the kind of teaching which 
gains the end desired, and there are 
as many objectives in teaching as there 
are subjects to be taught. Moreover, 
there may be both immediate and 
ultimate objectives, and most of the 
so-termed “tests of good teaching” 
which educationalists have thus far 
devised have only the former in mind. 

One frequently hears it asserted 
that the quality of the teaching now 
being done in American universities 
and colleges is poor, and indeed in- 
excusably poor, but no convincing 
evidence to support this assertion is 
brought forth. Questionnaires have 
been sent to large bodies of under- 
graduate students by college ad- 
ministrators asking them to rate the 
efficiency of their teachers, and the re- 
sults have sometimes been paraded as 
indicating how much the quality of 
teaching leaves to be desired. 

The real issue, however, is not as to 
how much the quality of college teach- 
ing falls below perfection in the 
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undergraduate mind, but whether or 
not it is as good as it ought to be under 
existing conditions and in view of the 
serious difficulties, some of which are 
due to the mediocrity of the average 
undergraduate himself. In our col- 
leges there are far more students who 
cannot learn than there are teachers 
who cannot teach. Some critics of the 
colleges seem to forget that learning 
and teaching are in the same picture. 

Incidentally, it might be suggested 
that college administrators, in sending 
these questionnaires to students with 
a request for an appraisal of their 
teachers, might try the experiment of 
asking them also to rate the non- 
teaching activities of the institution— 
the registrar’s office, the efficiency of 
the deans, the quality of the food 
served in the college dining halls; 
they might even muster up enough 
courage to seek the undergraduate 
reaction toward the president’s office. 
It is within the bounds of possibility 
that college teaching would not suffer 
acutely by such a comparison. 


HERE is no substantial ground 

for believing that college teach- 
ing at the present time is on the whole 
inferior to high-school teaching or to 
the teaching that is done in profes- 
sional institutions. On the other 
hand, there must be, in the nature of 
things, plenty of room for its im- 
provement. The problem is to find 
out, not what could be done if our 
whole system of higher education 
were changed or if huge sums of 
money were available, but what can 
be accomplished with the resources 
that are at hand. It does not carry 
far toward a solution to say that if 
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professors were paid twice as much we 
would get men of broader culture and 
more compelling personality into the 
ranks of the professoriate—at least, it 
does not carry far under existing eco- 
nomic conditions. Nor does it avail 
much to argue that better teaching 
could be done if university and college 
teachers were not required to waste 
their energies on brigades of low- 
voltage mentalities which should never 
have been admitted to college at all. 
The problem is to discover, if one 
can, what measures and methods are 
apt to be most fruitful of helpfulness 
under the circumstances as they are. 

What measures and methods seem 
likely to qualify in this way? There 
is a widespread belief that college 
teaching can be improved, in any insti- 
tution and in any subject, by having 
it done in small sections of twenty 
students or less and by abolishing the 
lecture system entirely. This convic- 
tion is generally held by students, 
administrators, and college profes- 
sors who feel quite sure that they are 
right. Yet its rightness has never been 
proved. There is no evidence that 
the policy of reducing the size of col- 
lege classes is worth the large amount 
of money now being spent upon it. 
Experiments conducted by Hudelson 
and others have even thrown doubt 
on the proposition that small classes 
are advantageous at all. 


HEN there is the experiment of 

singling out the best teachers 
each year for special recognition, 
sometimes in the way of substantial 
salary increases. The experience of 
Wesleyan University and of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago in this connection 
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is worth mention. Most institutions 
profess to place successful teaching on 
the same basis as achievement in re- 


search, but it is doubtful whether such | 
a policy can be fully carried out under | 


existing conditions. Good research 
work gets itself promptly appreciated 
by scientific journals and by learned 
societies, while good teaching does 
not. The surest channel of rapid pro- 
motion in any large institution is a call 
to go elsewhere, and such invitations 
are in almost every instance the result 
of a teacher’s research activities. No 
matter how excellent a_professor’s 
classroom work may be he cannot ex- 
pect to gain a high reputation among 
his colleagues at other institutions by 
that alone. If the good teacher does 
not get recognition from his own col- 
lege, he is likely to get it nowhere. 

Colleges throughout the country 
are complaining that they have diff- 
culty in recruiting their faculties with 
young instructors of the right type. 
The fledgling Doctors of Philosophy 
who are recommended to them, they 
say, are too often bone-dry scholastics 
without an adequate background of 
culture, absorbed in a narrow domain 
of knowledge, and lacking in “person- 
ality.’ Too frequently they have no 
flair for teaching and no concern over 
the lack of it. Yet strange to say, these 
same colleges desire, as young recruits 
for their faculties, none but possessors 
of the Ph.D. degree; as a rule, they 
are reluctant to consider any applicant 
who does not have this insignia. 

The rigid research requirements for 
this degree which are maintained by 
the graduate schools have been blamed 
for much of the poor teaching in col- 
leges. But the fact that only about 
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one-third of all the teachers in the 
liberal-arts colleges of the United 
States are Doctors of Philosophy 
would seem to indicate that the onus 
needs another guess. It is also urged 
that the graduate schools should give 
training of a different sort to those 
who expect to enter the teaching pro- 
fession in institutions of higher edu- 
cation. They should become, as 
some would have it, super-normal 
schools. But the graduate schools are 
not likely to do anything of the kind 
until it can be shown beyond perad- 
venture that teacher-training courses 
do conduce to more effective teaching 
by those who have pursued them. 
So far as college instruction is con- 
cerned there is unhappily no proof 
that this is now the case. On the con- 
trary, it is notorious that the instruc- 
tion given by teachers in departments 
of education is nowhere regarded by 
the student body, nor has it been dem- 
onstrated by any valid objective tests, 
to be of better quality than that given 
in the general run of academic courses 
by teachers who have had no training 
in educational psychology, educational 
techniques, or methods of teaching. 


HY do the educationalists not 

show us by example, as well as 
by precept, the way to teach effec- 
tively? Various answers have been 
given to this question by education- 
alists but they are not all-satisfying. 
When they themselves demonstrate 
the proposition that by taking one or 
more teacher-training courses a col- 
lege instructor can make his work 
more effective, there will be no need 
to impose any specific requirement in 
that direction. Every doctoral candi- 


date who expects to teach will then 
hasten to elect such courses. 

Of course, it is far from expecta- 
tion that the present self-study of col- 
lege teaching by college teachers will 
cover the whole field or even a large 
part of it. The area is too large. The 
problem of good teaching, moreover, 
because of the large number of vari- 
ables with which it is concerned, can 
probably never be settled with any 
degree of finality. But there are cer- 
tain possibilities of immediate and 
promising interest which can be ex- 
plored, and it is on these that the com- 
mittee is concentrating its attention. 
Among them are questions relating to 
the recruiting of the profession, the 
teaching-load, alumni ratings, the 
pressure of committee work, extension 
work and outside employment, the 
use of comprehensive examinations 
with or without external examiners, 
tutorial conferences, honors courses, 
free reading periods and group ma- 
jors, the use of new-type tests to de- 
termine the efficiency of teaching, 
sectioning on the basis of ability, the 
feasibility of interdepartmental con- 
ferences for the discussion of teaching, 
and giving of guidance by older 
teachers to their younger colleagues. 

Other contributors to the present 
issue of the JouRNAL are dealing with 
some of these topics. The chief value 
in a study of this type is not to be 
found in the conclusions or recom- 
mendations which come from it but 
in the amount of discussion that it 
arouses. Nothing ever undertaken 
by the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors has been more suc- 
cessful in stirring up discussion among 


its members than this survey. 
[Vol. III, No. 9] 











The Quest for Academic Power 


By CHARLES A. BEARD 


A Historical Treatment of the Functions and Origins of the American 
Association of University Professors 


MUSIC-HALL wit who has 
taken London by storm re- 
cently tore his audience wide 

open by saying in true English drawl: 
“Darwin has told us where we came 
from, Conan Doyle has told us where 
we are going, and if Stanley Baldwin 
will tell us where we are, I'll buy him 
a new top hat.” In the kingdom of 
higher education we have no Darwins 
or Conan Doyles, and it is doubtful 
whether there are any Baldwins 
among us to win shiny plugs. Yet it 
is certainly appropriate that someone 
should have recourse to first prin- 
ciples, take our bearings as accurately 
as possible, and provide us with a 
sailing chart containing at least gen- 
eral directions and notations of dan- 
gerous reefs. The task is difficult, no 
doubt, and the educator who rushes 
in where angels fear to tread will 
probably run the risk of amusing his 
colleagues who sit snugly ensconced 
in their specialist corners. It is easier 
to ascertain the price of cotton in 
Alabama from 1850 to 1852 or to 
measure the length of frogs’ legs in 
Ireland than to find out what educa- 
tion is and might be; but, despite our 
desire to escape the problem, the issue 
presses itself upon us with increasing 
insistence. It is fortunate that the 
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American Association of University 
Professors now has the courage to 
tackle it. 

From Aristotle to Henry Adams 
the world’s great and independent 
thinkers have found in the universe 
about us evidence of plan and evi- 
dences of chance or chaos—at least as 
far as the human eye can see. And in 
illuminating particular segments of 
this life of law and chance they have 
employed the lamp of experience. The 
method applies to the question before 
us. In getting our bearings we may 
first have recourse to some pages of 
history which help to explain the situ- 
ation in which we now find ourselves. 

There was a time in Western civili- 
zation when the term “university” 
had a rather definite connotation. A 
university was a place where young 
men learned a little Greek, Latin, 
mathematics, and New ‘Testament 
literature and prepared for the profes- 
sion of law, medicine, or religion. It 
never was just so simple, of course, but 
somewhere near this center lay the 
substance of the university. In such 
institutions all tutors taught all the 
subjects. They thus had a common 
background for thinking; they were 
united by common intellectual bonds; 
and their problems of living and 
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working together, apart from squab- 
bles over preferment, were relatively 
easy of solution. Moreover, they were 
in the early days united by a common 
faith. They were not beset by skepti- 
cism or torn between a variety of sects 
each affirming its own truth; they 
were seldom harassed by economic 
doubts, honest or dishonest. And to 
make the going smooth they governed 
themselves without the aid of trustees, 
deans, assistant deans, provosts, presi- 
dents, doormen, and bell hops. 

Upon this idyllic scene the modern 
age burst with shivering blasts. With 
a devastating sweep came natural 
science. It upset much that had been 
accepted as fixed beyond question. It 
did more. It introduced the method 
of microscopic research. With amaz- 
ing rapidity, natural history, which 
was once taught in its majestic range 
by retired clergymen, was broken up 
into innumerable specialties—botany, 
biology, zodlogy, chemistry, physics, 
anthropology, and so on. Of necessity, 
the scientist, with truth about par- 
ticular matters as his goal, sought to 
explore deeper and deeper the utmost 
ramifications of his subject. Only in 
that way could he find new truth, add 
to the sum of knowledge, win fame, 
secure promotion, and establish him- 
self securely in his profession. 


UST as the scientists began to tear 

the old learning apart, the profes- 
sions began to multiply with the 
growing complexity of our mechan- 
ized economic order. New opportuni- 
ties opened before students in colleges, 
and nothing was more natural than 
the demand that their education 


should bear some relation to career. 
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It always had. Greek and Latin had 
been indispensable to lawyers and 
clergymen. So the old four-year uni- 
tary classical course was whittled 
away, and new bits of stucco were 
added to the ancient ruin as sup- 
posed supports for the professional 
disciplines. 

Meanwhile, with the extension of 
human knowledge, new specialties 
broke down the simple humanities of 
the classical tradition. History, eco- 
nomics, politics, literature, philosophy, 
psychology, and all the other items 
appeared in the curriculum. As each 
was established, it began to split. 
Obviously, history was too vast for 
any human mind; so it was divided 
into periods. One professor concen- 
trated on Pericles, another on Louis 
XI, and a third on President Harding. 
Besides horizontal splits there were 
perpendicular cleavages as different 
varieties of interpretation intruded 
themselves. There might be an eco- 
nomic interpretation of Caesar and an 
application of the Freudian method to 
his achievements. 

To make a long story short, the 
university ceased to be a place where 
a few scholars, all trained in the same 
way, taught substantially the same 
subjects, to pupils united by common 
bonds of discipline. It became the 
home of hundreds of specialists and 
thousands of students also specializing, 
at least by the sophomore or junior 
year. Some were working feverishly 
on invertebrates in Tahiti and others 
on the arts of the beauty shoppe. The 
only universal intellectual interest was 
football. Neither professors nor stu- 
dents spoke a common language, save 
of a low denominator. They revolved 
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around no general center of intellec- 
tual and moral gravity. 

As the chaos spread the government 
of the university changed. For gov- 
ernment by the fellowship of scholars 
was substituted government by a board 
of trustees and a president. The trus- 
tees were united by no common bond 
of identical intellectual discipline. 
They gave little or no attention to the 
educational side of management (for 
which the institution was supposed to 
exist), except when there was trouble, 
when some professor said or did some- 
thing out of the ordinary which 
shocked friends, founders, and bene- 
factors. The president acted as a kind 
of buffer. He was seldom a dictator, 
for, whatever his personal desires, he 
usually found himself hemmed in on 
all sides by the pressures of special in- 
terests in the faculties and the board of 
trustees. Thus it happened that chaos 
presided over chaos. The powers of 
order were brought to bear only when 
there was some unusual disturbance— 
when a professor expressed doubts 
about the intellectual advantages of 
military training or the beneficence of 
British rule in India. In such circum- 
stances the professor, who had once 
taken part in self-government, became 
a kind of hired man to be fired 
without notice by his employers—the 
president and trustees—if he said any- 
thing extraordinary, either wise or 
foolish. Safety, then, lay in a still more 
extreme specialization or in using the 
patois of the lowest common denomi- 
nator in the community. For the 
seeker after truth to discover anything 
not known to the village clergyman or 
the man in the street became perilous. 

Under this system great things were 
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done. Our knowledge of the material 
world was enormously increased. Our 
knowledge of the humanities was 


widened and deepened. Huge sums | 


of money were collected for the 


increase and diffusion of learning, | 


Magnificent buildings were erected, 


Libraries and laboratories were multi- | 


plied. The facilities offered to students 
were enriched beyond dreams of ava- 


rice. As the center of gravity split | 
into a million fragments, the appear- | 


ances of masonic solidity took on the 
mien of eternity. In the golden glow 
of the Indian summer which marked 
the passing Victorian age we were 
all happy children of light. The few 
skeptics who suggested that world- 
shaking changes might come were 
regarded as disturbers of a perfect 
disorder of things. 


HEN the Great War exploded. 

A number of professors who were 
unable to take the official thesis at face 
value were rudely dismissed without 
a hearing and sent into outer dark- 
ness. A few fled from academic halls 
to seek peace in sylvan retreats. In 
time inquiry was made into the status 
of the teacher. The Association of 


University Professors was developed | 


—a professional organization. As 
seemed appropriate in an industrial 
society endlessly torn by labor dis- 
putes over the distribution of wealth, 
the field of education became the scene 
of contests waged in worldly language 
and with worldly implements. The 
university president and trustees rep- 
resented one set of vested interests 
and the professors another. To define 
and preserve and advance their re- 
spective interests became a matter of 
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THE QUEST FOR ACADEMIC POWER 


primary concern. For the peace and 
healing of learning was substituted the 
technology of conflict. This, too, was 
inevitable and not without its uses. 
There seemed to be no way to re- 
solve the antithesis. If the corporate 
financiers and managers were right, 
then it was the business of the pro- 
fessor to stick to his last and obey 
orders or take his walking papers 
without any question. If the profes- 
sors were right, if the university 
existed for scholarship and the ad- 
vancement of learning, as announced 
on various ceremonial occasions, then 
surely the scholars and teachers im- 
mersed in learning ought to form the 
governing fellowship and to act as 
judges whenever one of their number 
transgressed the bounds of propriety. 
“What,” said the providers of money, 
“do you mean to say that we ought 
to pay a fellow for teaching things 
that we do not like?” “What,” re- 
plied the professor, “do you mean to 
say that I, as a biologist in your insti- 
tution, must make everything square 
with the Miltonic account of creation?” 
A part of the trouble rose, of course, 
from the fact that in America little 
or no distinction has ever been made 
between teaching and the pursuit of 
learning, as Abraham Flexner has 
demonstrated with amazing illustra- 
tions. Fond parents want their boys 
and girls brought up in a fashion that 
will fit them neatly into the little 
social niche in which they are to live, 
move, make money, and have their 
being. There is nothing strange about 
that. But professors who study all 
systems of philosophy or religion or 
economics or politics or psychology 
find it extremely difficult to cramp 
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their discoveries into any parochial 
range. They cannot, in fact, if they 
are true to their vows and the busi- 
ness in hand. The original sin was 
committed, perhaps, when the univer- 
sity, in the German sense of the term, 
was placed in the midst of the college, 
and undergraduates from the prov- 
inces of life were brought into contact 
with a burning passion for universal 
knowledge. However that may be, 
we cannot retrace our steps. 


T IS highly desirable, to be sure, 

that this country should have at least 
one real university absolutely divorced 
from all undergraduate teaching and 
all professional interests, where the 
full responsibility for the advancement 
of learning would rest squarely upon 
the professors themselves. Such an 
experiment would be an important 
adventure in the realm of the spirit. 
It might disclose, for example, the 
astounding fact that the way to the 
highest practicality leads not through 
the jungle of the immediately prac- 
tical. But America is not likely to 
have a genuine university. We are a 
hustling people, highly impatient with 
the immeasurable and imponderable. 
We want our coupons paid on the day 
written in the bond (although, as 
things are now managed by practical 
men, many defaults occur), and we 
want our dividends quarterly. Since 
this is so, work must be done with 
things as they are; the antithesis be- 
tween management and learning must 
be softened by other methods. 

Something significant would doubt- 
less happen if those on the opposite 
sides of the barbed-wire entangle- 
ment would ask themselves, sincerely, 
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honestly, and under the eye of eter- 
nity: “What, after all, is the supreme 
duty of intelligence and the ultimate 
function of the university in the uni- 
verse?” It would be interesting to 
catch a few university presidents off 
guard, a few deans disengaged from 
registration cards, and a few professors 
not busy with splitting hairs already 
split a thousand times, and to hurl 
this elenchus into their midst. Some 
would laugh, no doubt, others would 
suddenly remember that they had a 
luncheon engagement, still others 
would think it “academic.” But until 
it is asked with the kind of insistence 
which an Eliot or a Gilman could 
employ, it is not probable that any- 
thing really significant will take place 
in the American world of higher 
learning. Certainly, nothing significant 
will result from borrowing old clothes 
from Oxford colleges or importing 
methodology from Berlin. 

From this point of view it is an en- 
couraging sign that the members of 
the American Association of Univer- 
sity Professors are cross-examining 
themselves. If they do it thoroughly 
they may bring about a renaissance in 
learning in the United States. It is 
quite proper that they should stand 
together on matters of academic tenure 
and security, that they should protect 
one another against hasty and despotic 
action on the part of minorities on 
boards of trustees who stampede ma- 
jorities and presidents into ill-advised 
decisions. It is quite proper that they 
should devise rules of procedure and 
principles for governing cases of in- 
quiry and dismissal. It is quite proper 
that they should forever hold over the 
heads of administrators the sword of 
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thorough investigation. Decency re. 
quires this. 

They will grow into real power, 
however, when they come to think of 
themselves not primarily as teachers 
with jobs to hold but as guardians of 
the lamp of learning, when they, 
through their fellowship, draw to- 
gether the broken and dissevered 
fragments of their several specialties, 
and arrive at some fundamental con- 
clusions respecting the duty of in- 
telligence and the function of the 
university. It is not by quarreling with 
presidents and trustees that they will 
arrive at authority. It is by making 
again a unity of spirit and purpose in 
higher learning. If, as possessors of 
minute specialized knowledge, they 
are unable to reach any consensus of 
opinion respecting the things of the 
mind that ought to form the center 
of education and respecting the meth- 
ods of imparting this truth to youth, 
then they will be governed by the 
possessors of material and legal power. 
If, on the other hand, they can, by 
much counsel and searching of hearts, 
produce a working unity, imperfect, 
of course, because human, they will 
enter upon their heritage by Jecoming 
the university. Here as elsewhere 
those govern who can. 


HEN the members of the As- 

sociation begin to think long 
and hard about this issue they will find 
themselves face to face with funda- 
mental problems in philosophy: the 
nature of intelligence and the relations 
of man to the world in which he finds 
himself. No science, however indis- 
pensable it may be to the process, can 
furnish the clue. No arrangement of 
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THE QUEST FOR ACADEMIC POWER 


data, however well isolated and ob- 
served, can supply the laws of guid- 
ance. Science is neutral with respect 
to the choices of the human race. 
When it ceases to be neutral, it ceases 
to be science and becomes something 
else. Science can serve purposes. 
Thought, will, desire, dreams, and 
hopes must discover and affirm them. 

To be effective, however, purposes 
must coincide with realities and poten- 
tialities actually before us. Otherwise 
they are utopian. They must be re- 
lated to the inherent and intrinsic 
nature of the vast complex of things 
—the complex of which the several 
specialties represented by the depart- 
ments of universities are branches or 
divisions arbitrarily carved out and 
separated from the living whole. In 
part, then, the problem is one of draw- 
ing together again the various dis- 
severed fragments of learning. Walter 
Pater states the case: 


The various forms of intellectual activity 
which together make up the culture of an 
age move for the most part from different 
starting points and move by unconnected 
roads. . . . There come, however, from 
time to time, eras of more favorable condi- 
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tions, in which the thoughts of men draw 
nearer together than is their wont and the 
many interests of the intellectual world 
combine in one type of culture. . . . Here 
artists and philosophers and those whom the 
world has elevated and made keen do not 
live in isolation but breathe a common air 
and catch light and heat from each other’s 
thought. There is a spirit of general eleva- 
tion and enlightenment in which all alike 
communicate. 


There seems to be no other way. 
If this is so, the renaissance in Ameri- 
can universities must come, if at all, 
from an informal and disinterested 
association of those who lead in the 
various departments. No trustees can 
make it. No president can bring it 
to pass. The artificialities of faculty 
meetings are among the world’s worst 
futilities. The rebirth cannot be forced 
in a hothouse; it must grow slowly 
and naturally out of the fusion of 
many flames into a larger illumina- 
tion. The Association of University 
Professors, combining all specialties 
and all interests, forms the appro- 
priate circle for drawing together 
those whom man should never have 
sundered. [Vol. III, No. 9] 





The Improvement of Teaching 


By CHARLES H. JUDD 


The Purpose and Scope of the Study of College 
and University Teaching 


OR many years the Commission 
He Institutions of Higher Edu- 

cation of the North Central As- 
sociation of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools enforced rigorously the stand- 
ards adopted in earlier years describ- 
ing the supposed characteristics of an 
efficient college. From time to time, 
minor revisions of the standards were 
adopted, but, in the main, the Com- 
mission followed faithfully the judg- 
ments of its founders. Gradually, 
confidence in the accepted standards 
weakened. As far back as 1915, an 
official report, based on statements 
made by the colleges, showed that 
there was a general disregard in the 
larger institutions of the standard lim- 
iting college classes to thirty. Skepti- 
cism was frequently expressed in the 
Commission as to the justification for 
accepting conformity to the standard 
on endowment as a surer basis for 
approval of a college than conformity 
to some of the standards dealing with 
less tangible qualities. Skepticism was 
also expressed regarding the defensi- 
bility of the standard which empha- 
sized higher degrees possessed by 
members of the faculty as guaranties 
of efficient teaching. Finally, skepti- 
cism grew so intense that the Commis- 
sion created a committee to make a 


thorough study of all standards and to 
recommend, if possible, new bases for 
accrediting institutions. This commit- 
tee secured a staff and is working 
toward the solution of the problem. 
The gradual change in attitude of 
the Commission of the North Central 
Association is paralleled by a growing 
demand in many quarters for a 
restudy of the organization and meth- 
ods of instruction in all institutions of 
higher education of the United States. 
The present economic stringency, with 
its consequent general movement in 
the direction of retrenchment, has 
greatly reinforced the tendency to 
question traditional practices. It 1s 
highly probable that the near future 
will see the adoption of many new 
ideas regarding the organization of 
colleges and universities. Quite cer- 
tainly, the rapid expansion of material 
equipment and of college faculties, 
which has been going on for some 
years, is at an end. A more effective 
use of facilities now possessed by insti- 
tutions will have to be worked out. 
The meaning of the foregoing 
statement may, perhaps, be made 
clearer by an example. A canvass re- 
cently made of the course offerings 
of ten representative, independent 
liberal-arts colleges and ten liberal- 
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THE IMPROVEMENT OF TEACHING 


arts divisions of representative uni- 
versities showed that the average 
numbers of courses offered at various 
periods were as follows: 1900, 217; 
1910, 338; 1920, 445; 1930, 605. A 
part of the expansion here indicated 
can be explained as due to the new 
materials made available by produc- 
tive scholarship, but, for the most 
part, the additions to course offerings 
are due to a combination of intensive 
specialization and competition stimu- 
lated by the elective system. The 
tendency to counteract specialization 
and unlimited extension of the elective 
system was beginning to make itself 
manifest long before the present 
financial stringency. In other words, 
the educational inappropriateness of 
indefinite expansion was becoming 
evident even before the financial im- 
possibility of supporting this expansion 
was impressed on the public mind. No 
one can look into the future without 
realizing that consolidation of courses 
is sure to come. No discriminating 
student of education can fail to recog- 
nize that consolidation is desirable 
from every point of view. 

It is not merely financial economy 
which dictates a re-examination of the 
plans of education in operation in this 
country. Charles W. Eliot pointed out 
in 1888 that the American student is 
two years behind his European con- 
temporaries in intellectual maturity. 
Mr. Eliot described the disastrous 
consequences of this condition for 
professional training and advanced 
scholarship. Some reforms have been 
effected since 1888, but the fact still 
remains that the educational system 
of this country is less efficient in con- 
serving pupils? time than it should be. 
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Members of academic faculties 
are accustomed to attribute the lack 
of efficiency in American colleges 
and universities to the inadequate 
preparation of students. There is, un- 
fortunately, too much justification for 
the criticism that the lower schools are 
not as efficient as they should be. This 
fact should not blind college faculties, 
however, to their own failure to cope 
with the problems which they and 
their students encounter in college. It 
is a frequently repeated and generally 
accepted criticism of college teaching 
that it does not cultivate independence 
in intellectual pursuits in students. It 
is not infrequently admitted that much 
college instruction is dull and unstim- 
ulating, that not a few college teachers 
come to class ill prepared, that teach- 
ing is, in many instances, casual and 
repetitious. If these charges are true, 
and no one doubts that they are, the 
colleges should see to it that domestic 
troubles are cleared up before they 
spend energy in calling attention to 
the deficiencies of other institutions. 


IS a curious fact that, while 
members of college faculties accept 
without objection criticisms of stand- 
ardizing associations, of the organiza- 
tion of departments other than their 
own, of secondary schools, and of their 
shiftless or incompetent colleagues, 
they resist to the utmost any effort to 
bring them individually into court to 
answer to the charges lodged against 
the educational system. It is the habit 
of academic life to pretend such com- 
plete preoccupation with the affairs of 
pure contemplative scholarship that 
one cannot give much attention to the 
trivialities of college organization or 
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to the task of studying methods of 
correcting defects in this organization. 

Not only do members of college 
faculties refuse to take responsibility 
for the inadequacies of college organi- 
zation, but they usually reject dog- 
matically the suggestions which are 
made by those who attempt to plan 
in their behalf and thus to save their 
institutions from disruption. A strik- 
ing illustration of what is here said 
appeared at the last meeting of the 
North Central Association. As pointed 
out in an earlier paragraph, it has long 
been known in the Association that the 
standard on class-size is generally 
neglected. Not only so, but through 
the enlightened and energetic experi- 
mental study of the problem of class- 
size at the University of Minnesota, 
a member of the Association, much 
evidence has been supplied that the 
standard should be abrogated. At the 
last meeting of the Commission on 
Institutions of Higher Education, it 
was voted, after years of consideration, 
to abolish the standard on class-size. 
Such is the conservatism of the aca- 
demic mind, not to say its stolid devo- 
tion to tradition and dogma, that the 
Association, on being notified of the 
action of the Commission, asked that 
the whole problem be reconsidered 
before the abolition of the standard is 
made effective. 

If members of college faculties will 
not give time to the solution of col- 
lege problems and if they will not let 
anyone solve their problems for them, 
some kind of forcible measures will 
have to be taken. It will be unfor- 
tunate if persistence in the ‘“do- 
nothing” attitude results, as it has in 
some quarters, in the solution of aca- 
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demic problems by legislatures and 
lay boards of trustees. One may view, 
with such alarm as one’s temperament 
permits, the action of legislatures dic- 
tating to state universities whom they 
shall admit as students, but the fact 
remains that someone has to decide 
how a democratic society is to be con- 
ducted. If scholars will not take a 
hand in the conduct of democracy, the 
representatives of the people, however 
incompetent they may be to doso, will, 


OME such considerations must 
have operated in somebody’s 
mind to bring about the organization 
of a committee of the American As- 
sociation of University Professors to 
make a study of college teaching. The 
testimony of the present writer asa 
member of that committee can be 
given to the effect that the reactions 
of some of the members of the aca- 
demic world to the proposal that their 
performances be studied are varied 
and not infrequently scornfully ad- 
verse. One can suggest with all pro- 
priety the study of any subject about 
which a college professor can think, 
from plants to governments, but the 
professor himself and his forms of 
behavior are regarded by many mem- 
bers of the fraternity as so far above 
the level of common life that one must 
not study them. Letters come to 
members of the Committee on Col- 
lege and University Teaching telling 
of meetings of chapters of the Asso- 
ciation where comments on the very 
existence of such a committee are 
made which will hardly bear repeating. 
It may not be out of place, there- 
fore, for one who joined the Com- 
mittee with great reluctance, because 
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of his known disposition to submit all 
educational processes to scientific in- 
vestigation, to offer a few soothing 
comments to allay the disturbed emo- 
tions of some members of the aca- 
demic profession who prefer to follow 
their accustomed ways and object to 
any threat of inquiries which will com- 
pel them to think about college or- 
ganization or teaching in new ways. 

Before entering on the proposed at- 
tempt at mollification of objectors, it 
may be well to state explicitly that the 
subsequent remarks have no sanction 
other than that of the personal opinion 
of the writer. The chairman of the 
Committee on College and University 
Teaching, in accepting the suggestion 
that there be a symposium prepared 
for this JouRNAL, made the express 
stipulation that no one should attempt, 
even remotely, to represent the Com- 
mittee. The opinions of the Commit- 
tee are in the making; they have not 
been formulated. 

It is not the expectation of the 
present writer that the Committee on 
College and University Teaching will 
invade the classrooms of any of the 
members of the Association, nor that 
standard tests will be applied either to 
professors or to their students. The 
Committee is full of caution. It will 
ask such innocent questions as these: 
Does the administration of a given in- 
stitution recognize good teaching? If 
so, how? If not, why not? 

The questions thus asked make it 
possible for any faculty member 
who wishes to do so to evade alto- 
gether the discussion of what consti- 
tutes good teaching and to enter into 
a voluble tirade on the incompetency 
of his dean, or president, or even of 
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the head of his department. It is pos- 
sible that the mental exercise induced 
in the effort to discover the extent to 
which a given institution recognizes, 
or does not recognize, good teaching 
may lead some persons to consider 
either soon or later what are the cri- 
teria by which one can recognize good 
teaching. 

Some years ago the Yale college 
faculty received the report of a com- 
mittee which had used an interesting 
device to discover something about the 
teaching in the classes of that institu- 
tion. The committee had calculated 
the general averages of all the stu- 
dents registered in each class. It had 
thus been able to distinguish sharply 
between those courses in which low- 
grade students congregated in great 
numbers and the courses which were 
attended predominantly by high- 
grade students. The committee made 
an impressive showing for the intelli- 
gence of students. It is certainly true 
that students know which instructor 
presents material that is of value. To 
be sure, even good students sometimes 
accept opportunities for relaxation, 
but it is fairly easy to find the best 
teachers in an institution by following 
the best students. 

Other institutions have adopted 
other devices, such as consultation 
with recent graduates or with Seniors 
who are so near their departure that 
they are willing to give a frank judg- 
ment. It is not the expectation of the 
present writer that the Committee on 
College and University Teaching is 
going to try to locate good teachers 
by any of these devices or by other 
devices, however likely they are to 
give valid results. The Committee is 
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merely going to ask whether anyone 
has tried to find a way of discovering 
good and bad teachers. The Commit- 
tee is interested in securing a count of 
the institutions that have devised ways 
of finding what kind of teaching is 
being carried on under their auspices. 

Some years ago one of the principals 
of the High School of Commerce in 
New York City kept a cumulative 
record showing, from year to year, 
what became of the pupils taught by 
each teacher. It was easily possible to 
tell from this record what teacher 
inspired his pupils with interest. The 
pupils of such a teacher went on in 
large numbers into the elective courses 
in that teacher’s field. There were 
other teachers whose pupils never 
elected advanced courses. 


HE Committee on College and 

University Teaching is anxious to 
discover whether any dean or head of 
a department or college president 
keeps any kind of record which will 
reveal the qualities of teachers. It is 
said that much of President Eliot’s 
knowledge about the Harvard faculty 
was derived from the examinations 
which the members of the faculty set 
for their students. It is interesting to 
note in this connection that a commit- 
tee of mathematicians is using a device 
similar to that used by President 
Eliot. The mathematicians have asked 
a number of their colleagues to send 
them the examinations—questions and 
answers—from their regular courses. 
An analysis of the questions makes 
clear the kind of instructional content 
the teacher regards as important and 
an analysis of the answers shows what 
the students learned in the course. 
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The Committee on College and 
University Teaching did not deem it 
desirable to undertake any such study 
as the mathematicians are making. 
This Committee will be glad to learn 
of any devices invented by institutions 
trying to understand themselves which 
are as intelligent as those being used 
by the mathematicians. 

Teaching is always paralleled when 
it is well done by efforts to direct stu- 
dents in the choice of subjects suited 
to their capacities and to the careers to 
which they are looking forward. In 


many colleges the expectation that 


members of the faculty will take time 
to advise students has been abandoned, 
and more or less elaborate independ- 
ent advisory systems have been set up. 
It is the hope of the Committee on 
College and University Teaching that 
suitable publicity with regard to the 
operations of well-organized and well- 
conducted personnel advisory divisions 
of colleges may prove stimulating to 
institutions which have not seen the 
wisdom of organizing such divisions. 
In other words, the Committee is 
interested not only in devices designed 
to discover good teachers but in de- 
vices which create in institutions using 
them the spirit which will aid good 
teachers in their work. 

The Committee is interested in any 
plans of promotion of faculty mem- 
bers which will stimulate young teach- 
ers to believe that good teaching 1s 
regarded favorably in institutions of 
higher education. There is unemploy- 
ment in academic ranks. The future 
promises to see vigorous competition 
for the attractive places in college 
faculties. It is important for men 

[Continued on page 517| 
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Aims in College Teaching 


By BOYD H. BODE 


To Assist Every Student to Develop an 
Independent Philosophy of Life 


E title of this essay, as I 
wish to explain at the outset, 
represents an attempt to main- 


tain the traditional decorum of the 
college of liberal arts. What I was 
asked to discuss was the “objectives” 
of college education. The term “ob- 
jectives” clearly has an uncultured 
flavor. Perhaps the form of the re- 
quest was dictated by a polite defer- 
ence (likewise traditional) to the 
peculiar mentality ascribed to profes- 
sors of education. Nevertheless, it 
was disturbing. Has the college of 
liberal arts been reduced to such ex- 
tremities that it is growing insensi- 
tive to the barbarisms of pedagogical 
terminology? 

There is considerable evidence to 
indicate that something is happening 
to our colleges of liberal arts. Until 


ee they held themselves serenely 
a 


oof from the unseemly turmoil that 
was going on in the lower forms of 
education. Certain changes were in- 
deed-made from time to time in the 
college curriculum, but these changes 
were more in the nature of concessions 
to imperious demands than the fruits 
of inward conviction. But now we 
hear this unblushing talk about ob- 
jectives; we note a disposition to 
distinguish between knowledge of 


subject-matter and ability to teach; we 
Se€ various é€xperiments in college. 
education being undertaken; and, 

finally, we have the inevitable survey. 

The parallel to what took place below 
the college level is all too obvious. 
The time seems to have come to view 
with alarm. 

It is to be hoped that the parallel 
will not extend too far, but there is 
considerable ground for misgivings. 
Apparently, the college of liberal arts 
is losing its sense of direction. Its old 
attitude of detachment is becoming in- 
creasingly untenable, but, so far, it has 
not succeeded in formulating a new 
program. Unless it engages in a sig- 
nificant reinterpretation ts purpose 
or aim, We can plot its curve in ad- 
vance. It will inevitably develop, to 
an appreciable extent, the same pa- 


thetic faith in methodology, the same 
reliance on what Mr. Flexner calls 


ad hoc objectives, and the same obtuse- 
ness to its obligations as an agency for 
social reconstruction which we have 
witnessed in public education. There 
are indications that such a develop- 
ment has already begun. The college 
of liberal arts can _save_itself much 
grief and waste of effort if it will make 
a careful diagnosis of its ailment be- 
fore it undertakes to find a remedy. 
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Being impelled by a spirit of help- 
fulness, I venture to offer the sug- 
gestion that the college of liberal arts 
is having trouble these days chiefly 
because it has forgotten what it is for. 
It is fond of reminding us that there 
is a difference between learning to 
make-a-tiving and learning” how to 
live. A statement of this kind is not 
likely to arouse much opposition. But 
what is the nature of the difference? 
More specifically, what is the way of 
life to which the college of liberal arts 
proposes to lead the inquiring mind? 
grea conception of a good life? 

have made an éarnest, sustained, 
effort to get from representatives of 
our colleges a coherent and reasonably 
definite answer to this question, but so 

_ far without success. There is much 

talk of appreciation for the finer things 
of life, of open-mindedness and the 
\scientific spirit, of sensitiveness to 
\social obligation, and the like; but this 
kind of thing, I submit, is not an 
honest answer to the question. It is 
rather a misuse of English. 


T WAS not so in former times. In 
the Middle Ages, so Huxley tells 
us, “culture meant saintliness—after 
the fashion of those days; the educa- 
tion that led to it was of necessity, 
theological; and the way to theology 
lay through Latin.”* Whatever the 
limitations of such an _ educational 
scheme, it clearly had the merit of 
definiteness. In its own way it pro- 
vided a plan for an inclusive and uni- 
fied way of life. 
This intimate concern with a “way 
of life” continued as a characteristic 
and differentiating trait of liberal edu- 
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cation for a long time to come. The 
Revival of Learning, with its empha- 
sis on the glories of ancient Greece 
and Rome, was essentially a change of 
content rather than a change of type. 
Here again a way of life was mapped 
out, with a high degree of simplicity 
and clarity. The good life was made 
to center on the appreciation of the 
languages, the spirit, and the cultural 
achievements of antiquity. The sim- 
plicity of this program was, indeed, 
somewhat marred by the necessity of 
harmonizing it with the spirit of 
otherworldism embodied in the medi- 
eval conception of saintliness. But 


after a time a reconciliation was some- 


how achieved, and so the way was 
prepared for the conception of the 
Christian gentleman, which became 
especially popular with denomina- 
tional colleges and which set a new 
pattern for education. 

With the rise of modern science, 
however, a more serious situation pre- 
sented itself. The advent of science 
precipitated a prolonged struggle be- 
tween “humanism” and “naturalism.” 
The cultivation of the physical sciences 
seemed to have no very direct bearing 
on the way of life. Science can indeed 
make us acquainted with many curious 
and interesting facts; it can shed light 
on our origin, on the constitution of 
the atom or the solar system, or what 
not. But all this is, in a sense, irrele- 
vant to the business of living. Science 
as science is just knowledge; it is of 
no great concern to anyone, except the 
specialist, until it has been made over 
into a way of life. 

This, at any rate, was the posi- 
tion maintained by Matthew Arnold. 
When it became impossible to deny 
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to science a place in the curriculum, 
he sought earnestly to lay down cer- 
tain stipulations regarding the nature 
of that place. Science was to come in, 
not on terms of equality, but as hand- 
maiden to the divinity y-cleped litera- 
ture. The task of relating science to 
other interests in such a way as to 
give it a human meaning was to be 
reserved for literature and more spe- 
cifically the classics. 


For the generality of men there will be 
found, I say, to arise, when they have duly 
taken in the proposition that their ancestor 
was “a hairy quadruped furnished with a 
tail and pointed ears, probably arboreal in 
his habits,” there will be found to arise an 
invincible desire to relate this proposition to 
the sense in us for conduct and to the sense 
in us for beauty. But this the men of 
science will not do for us, and will hardly 
even profess to do. They will give us other 
pieces of knowledge, other facts, about other 
animals and their ancestors, or about plants, 
or about stones, or about stars; and they 
may finally bring us to those “general con- 
ceptions of the universe, which are forced 
upon us all,” says Professor Huxley, “by 
the progress of physical science.” But still 
it will be Anowledge only which they give 
us; knowledge not put for us into relation 
with our sense for conduct, our sense for 
beauty, and touched with emotion by being 
so put; not thus put for us, and therefore, 
to the majority of mankind, after a certain 
while, unsatisfying, wearying.” 


How science has disregarded this 
apostolic injunction to keep within its 
proper place is known of all men. In- 
stead of being humbly content with a 
seat at the foot of the throne, it pro- 
ceeded forthwith to establish itself as 
an independent potentate. The ideal 
of knowledge for its own sake proved 


2 . . 
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to be stronger than the notion of 
knowledge as a means to a way of life. 
“Scholarship” and “scientific method” 
became terms to conjure with, and 
presently even literature began to pay 
tribute to the parvenu in the form of 
doctoral theses on literary topics, pro- 
duced in a humble and frequently 
unedifying attempt to conform to the 
strictest canons of scientific research. 
Everybody became so_ thoroughly 
cowed that scarcely a voice was raised 
to question the transcendent merit of 
the passion for truth. And so another 
dimension was added to the temple of 
culture. The god of culture had 
grown into a trinity—piety, literary 
appreciation, and knowledge; with a 
strong hint that the greatest of these 
is knowledge. 


HIS development, be it noted, 

marked a definite break with the 
older ideal. The conception of educa- 
tion as centering on_a way of life no 
longer dominated the situation. Science 
set its own standard, which was of a 
very different kind. Having lost this 
first battle, traditionalism then pro- 
ceeded to lose another, which com- 
pleted the rout. In the wake of science 
came technological and industrial de- 
velopment, bringing with it new 
demands on education. New courses 
gradually found their way into the 
curriculum, ranging all the way from 
problems of capital and labor to bee- 
keeping and advertising. By this time 
the idea of education as a way of life 
had receded into the background and 
the defense for these new departures 
was made chiefly on the ground that 
they embodied applications: of ~sci- 
entific method and had practical 
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utility. In other words, utility, like 
science, began to insist on its own 
standard of value. Utility meant 
pecuniary profit;~with no nonsense 
about it. The average college pro- 
fessor had an uncomfortable feeling 
that there was something wrong about 
all this, but he had become so befud- 
dled and demoralized that he was 
prepared to yield if the pressure was 
sufficiently strong. 

The net result of all this is that our 
conception of general education -has 
become a collection of odds and ends 
for which it is impossible to have any 
profound respect. Instead of recog- 
nizing this fact; however, our colleges 
have been dominated largely by a 
spirit of ancestor worship. We have 
tried to be as faithful to the memory 
of the fathers as circumstances would 
let us be. Theological matters have 
lost much of their prominence in the 
curriculum, but we still accord them a 
certain measure of benevolent protec- 
tion. The ancient prestige of the 
classics has waned, but we have done 
the next best thing by insisting on 
extensive requirements in modern 
languages, and by hardening our 
hearts against the grumblings of this 
perverse generation. On the other 
hand, we have made large concessions 
to science, but in extenuation it may 
be pleaded that the scientific attitude 
of devotion to truth holds in common 
with traditional culture the spirit of 
detachment from practical affairs. 
The concessions to the spirit of utility 
are perhaps harder to defend. The 
plain fact there is that we have come 
upon conditions and circumstances of 
which our ancestors never dreamed, 
and the pressure has been too much 
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for us. “The woman whom thoy 
gavest to be with me, she gave me of 
the tree and I did eat.” 


N VIEW of this development, it is 
no wonder that there has been in- 
creasing dissatisfaction with the col- 
lege of liberal arts. Its original unity 
of purpose has been completely lost. 
This fact can scarcely be disguised by 
vague talk about the breadth or back- 
ground to be obtained from a college 
education. The vaunted breadth is not 
so much breadth as a confusion of 
breadth with variety. We have in- 
corporated a number of diverse values 
into the curriculum by a process of 
compartmentalization. We teach a 
little of everything, and then we ap- 
parently expect the students to achieve 
out of the total mass of their learn- 
ings a synthesis which, up to the pres- 
ent, the college has been quite unable 
to achieve for itself. 7 
This is bad enough, but it does not 
tell the whole story. The compart- 
mentalization previously referred to 
becomes a means for concealing from 
the student the things that he is most. 
in need of knowing, if he is to lead an 
intelligent life. The compartmental 
divisions tend to obscure the fact that 
these various values or interests are 
in serious conflict with one another. 
Traditional religion and _ traditional 
culture, for example, have never har- 
monized well. The one has its center 
in a realm beyond the skies; the other 
in a domain that does not pretend to 
be anything but a product of the 
human mind. It is one thing to de- 
rive our patterns and our inspiration 
from the Lord; it is quite another to 
derive them from the contemplation 
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of the masterpieces of art and litera- 
ture with which we have landscaped 
the realm of our imagination. Tradi- 
tional religion and modern science do 
not harmonize, despite all the “‘recon- 
ciliations” that have come off the 
press. Our traditional conceptions of 
conduct and personal development are 
hopelessly out of tune with modern 
industry and business, where the law 
of the jungle still holds sway. The 
students, like the college itself, have 
inherited all these discordant ele- 
ments, and no concerted effort is made 
to set them straight. They come in 
adhering to all these diverse stand- 
ards, and they go out in essentially 
the same condition. They have se- 
cured no basis for intelligent living. 
The various elements in their educa- 
tion tend to neutralize one another, 
and so the final result is apathy or 
intellectual and emotional paralysis. 
In brief, the basic trouble with the 
modern college is that, like Stephen 
Leacock’s horseman, it rides off in all 
directions at once. If the college of 
lberatarts is to survive, it must rec- 
ognize that it is confronted by a prob- 
lem that is essentially new. By and 
large the educational patterns of earlier ~ 
times were the outcome of social con- 
conditions. At present we have a va- 
fiety of such patterns, so that no one 
of them can set itself up as the model 
for our whole educational program. 
Neither religion, nor literary culture, 
nor science, nor “social efficiency,” as 
these patterns have been evolved, is 
adequate to all our educational needs. 
Nor can we comfort ourselves with the 
notion that an eclectic sampling of 
these various fields constitutes a re- 
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spectable education. The accumula- 
tion of credits may qualify a student 
for graduation; it does not qualify 
kim for intelligent living. Our col- 
lege courses need to be so revised that, 
besides giving competency in their 
respective subjects, they will also con- 
tribute to a more basic reconstruction 
of thinking. In a word, college edu- 
cation should be concerned_primarily 
with the task of assisting every stu- 
dent to develop an independent phi- 
losophy of life, 


HIS statement of purpose or aim 

has an academic flavor, but its 
implications reach far beyond the 
academic domain. The different val- 
ues or “patterns” maintain their rela- 
tive isolation side by side in the college 
program, partly as a result of intel- 
lectual inertia, but also because they 
represent outside vested interests 
which insist on these separations. In_ 
other words, the college duplicates, in _ 
its own way, the vices of the social 
organization and“ helps to perpetuate 
them. In everyday life business and 
Service, patriotism and scientific think- 
ing, unemployment relief and eco- 
nomic individualism, religion and 
imperialism get along together pretty 
well if they are not permitted to mix. 
As long as they are kept apart, a per- 
son can accept them all and be very 
much at ease in Zion. Perhaps it is 
not too far-fetched to suggest that the 
curious lack of significant issues and 
the spirit of apathy in the present 
presidential campaign, in these mo- 
mentous times, is due in large part to 
this practice of compartmentalizing, 
to which the colleges have contributed 
their due share. There is no more 
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effective device known to man for 
keeping troublesome issues out of 
sight. Conversely, a philosophy of 
life arrived at in the light of these 
inherent conflicts must necessarily, if 


it has any depth or meaning, be a kind 


of social gospel for the remaking of 
the world. 

Up tothe present the levels of edu- 
cation below the college have been 
much more sensitive to the changes in 
our intellectual climate than the col- 


lege itself, although it must be ad- 


mitted that they have usually failed 
to understand the import of these 
changes. If the college had been 
equally sensitive, its leadership in the 
work of reorganization would have 
been accepted with grateful welcome. 
A great deal of wasted effort, both 
tragic and comic in character, might 
have been avoided. Unfortunately, 
the college declined to recognize the 
existence of a problem and constituted 
itself the guardian of the eternal val- 
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ues. When students failed to show the 


right attitude, it began to wonder 


whether most of the students were not 
really unfit for college, anyhow. It 
will be time enough to consider that 
question after we have really begun to 
educate. In the outside world there 
is a growing realization that our tradi- 
tional ways of thinking and acting are 


inadequate for dealing with new Gi- | 


cumstances and conditions. In so far 
as any given type of education ob- 
structs the acquisition of new modes 
of thinking, it becomes an added bur- 
den and an added peril. It is pecul- 
iarly the function of the college to 
enable the student to discover that his 
spiritual heritage is a welter of contra- 
dictions and to assist him in the task 
of setting his own house in order. Such 
discovery and reinterpretation appears 
to be indispensable for intelligent par- 
ticipation in that remaking of our 
civilization by which we measure 
progress. [Vol. III, No. 9] 
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The Improvement of College 
Teaching 


By HOMER L. DODGE 


Obstacles, Current Trends, and Needed Reorganization 


E improvement of college 
teaching has been the subject 
of a study conducted during 


the past year by a committee of the 
American Association of University 
Professors. Visits to forty-five col- 
leges and universities and the reports 
and the letters received from chapters 
and individuals in other institutions 
have familiarized the writer with the 
opinions and experiences of a large 
portion of the membership of the As- 
sociation. The present article is not 
a formal or comprehensive report of 
this work; it merely presents some 
of the writer’s personal convictions 
after having discussed the problem of 
college teaching with several hundred 
of the most interested members of the 
profession. 

Perhaps the most serious obstacle to 
improvement in college teaching is the 
failure of many administrators and 
college professors to face thoughtfully 
and honestly the responsibilities which 
they and their institutions have to 
society at large and to their students. 
Some have very hazy ideas concerning 
these responsibilities and are satisfied 
with catering to alumni, to wealthy 
patrons, or to groups whose favor they 
seek. Others, having no regard for 
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legitimate objectives, are openly striv- 
ing to make their institutions some- 
thing which they were never intended 
to be. Universities are striving to be 
research institutes. Colleges are trying 
to become universities. Four-year col- 
leges are struggling along as second- 
rate institutions when they could 
better serve as first-rate junior col- 
leges. Normal schools become teach- 
ers’ colleges in name, and, before they 
have had time to develop a college 
program, begin offering graduate in- 
struction. Agricultural colleges enter 
the too crowded field of liberal-arts 
education instead of filling the crying 
need for a type of vocational training 
now furnished by few institutions. 
When the problems of a college or 
university are considered, it is often 
in terms of the number of students, 
finances, student discipline, athletics, 
and alumni or other “influence.” 
Rarely does one hear discussions of 
how the institution can fulfill its obli- 
gations to the social order and how it 
can best contribute to the lives of the 
students who should properly be ad- 
mitted to it. In the absence of clear, 
straightforward thinking about the 
real purposes of institutions of higher 
learning, it is not surprising that there 
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should be such confusion with regard 
to the whole problem of instruction. 

As a result of this confusion, teach- 
ing has been relegated to a subordinate 
position in favor of research. It is easy 
to see how this has happened. Re- 
search is a legitimate interest; it com- 
mands one’s best talents; success in it 
can be readily measured; and, partly 
as a consequence of this ease in meas- 
urement, it has usually led to greater 
fame and financial reward than teach- 
ing. Research or, to use an expression 
which does not lend itself so readily 
to narrow interpretation, productive 
scholarship is an essential part of any 
program of collegiate instruction. One 
of its functions, although not the only 
one, is the contribution which it can 
make to the work of instruction. Yet 
everyone knows that in many institu- 
tions it has been given first place and 
that it is the practice of the faculties 
to neglect teaching when it interferes 
with research. 

The responsibility for this situation 
rests squarely upon those who deter- 
mine departmental policies. The con- 
dition is aggravated by the influence 
of the national learned societies which, 
with few exceptions, have concerned 
themselves solely with research. In 
some instances they have actually been 
antagonistic toward consideration of 
general problems of instruction and 
commonly have cultivated the attitude 
that college teaching is merely a means 
of earning one’s living while devoting 
the bulk of one’s time and energy to 
research. Heads of departments, am- 
bitious for favorable showing at na- 
tional meetings and in the journals, 
throw the energy of the departments 
into research and publication. Scores 
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of departments can be cited which put 
so little vitality into the elementary 
teaching that few students become in- 
terested enough in the subject to take 
the advanced undergraduate courses, 
The students in such departments are, 
for the most part, elementary students 
who are required to take the courses 
and graduate students who have come 
from smaller institutions where there 
is often a genuine devotion to teaching 
which calls forth a lively interest in 
the subject. 

Although the foregoing remarks 
apply more particularly to institutions 
having graduate schools, the effect of 
the policies which have been described 
has been felt in the colleges. This has 
been forcefully brought out by the 
reports of the Commission on Enlist- 
ment and Training of College Teach- 
ers of the Association of American 
Colleges. Too frequently the teachers 
in our colleges and universities secure 
their graduate training, which is their 
preparation for work as teachers, in an 
atmosphere where teaching is looked 
down upon. Those who go to large 
institutions become a part of the sys- 
tem and secure advancement for ac- 
complishment in research rather than 
for excellence in teaching. Those who 
go to colleges find that their training 
falls far short of preparing them for 
their work. Some of the latter are 
keenly interested in teaching and 
adapt themselves immediately; others 
suffer from lack of understanding of 
the simplest rudiments of teaching and 
never become completely adjusted. 
The subordination of teaching to re- 
search has been one of the most serious 
obstacles to its improvement. 

Inhibitions resulting from academic 
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tradition constitute further obstacles to 
the improvement of teaching. Men 
who are working on the frontiers of 
knowledge in their own fields, and 
who are accustomed to adjusting 
themselves to this new knowledge, 
cling tenaciously to traditional habits 
of thought when their work as teachers 
is concerned. Many of them refuse to 
co-operate when farsighted adminis- 
trators wish to experiment with inno- 
vations which promise to correct the 
very conditions about which the pro- 
fessors complain. 

To cite some of the less complicated 
questions which have come up in the 
study: Why is there the prejudice 
against the visiting of classes for the 
purpose of assisting the teacher in the 
improvement of his work? Why 
should not student criticism of courses 
and teachers be welcome and even 
sought for? Why should college pro- 
fessors feel that they must be “called” 
to positions instead of being given an 
opportunity to apply for them? The 
traditional answers are that “the 
professor’s classroom is his castle,” 
“students sit at the feet of their pro- 
fessors,” and “a professor occupies a 
chair to which he is called.” When 
teaching becomes of vital concern to 
our colleges and universities and a 
thing for which departments strive 
and which administrations reward, it 
will be discovered that there are 
already at hand many devices which 
can be immediately made use of for 
its improvement. 


CHANGE from the attitudes 
described in the foregoing para- 
graphs is already occurring in some 
quarters. The growing willingness to 
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reconsider the problems of collegiate 
education, especially a willingness to 
experiment, is most promising for the 
improvement of teaching. Institutions 
are taking stock of themselves and 
questioning their work; departments 
are beginning to realize that good 
teaching is an essential part of a suc- 
cessful program. One of the most 
striking examples of a large-scale 
experiment is the new plan at the 
University of Chicago where the im- 
portance of teaching is being definitely 
recognized in the “college.” The Jun- 
ior College of the University of Min- 
nesota has recently been organized to 
satisfy needs which have become ap- 
parent through educational studies 
conducted there. Bennington College 
has opened its doors this fall after sev- 
eral years of careful preparation. A 
dozen other institutions could be cited 
whose names bring to mind important 
experiments. In some of these the 
experimental stage has already been 
passed, and the resulting methods are 
being adopted by others. 

Perhaps the most important trends 
are, curiously enough, toward the two 
extremes of individualized instruction 
and instruction in large groups. In all 
parts of the country interest is being 
shown in providing opportunities for 
students to work independently upon 
problems that interest them and to 
receive individual attention from in- 
structors. Tutorial plans as at Har- 
vard, honors courses as at Swarthmore, 
conferences as at Rollins, and reading 
courses as at Vanderbilt, all are dif- 
ferent expressions of this aim. 

As a part of such programs the 
comprehensive examination is fre- 
quently utilized. An examination of 
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this type furnishes incentives for the 
student which formerly did not exist. 
For example, it encourages wide read- 
ing and provides many of the advan- 
tages of the “external examiner.” In 
fact, honors courses are on the wane 
except where vitalized by the compre- 
hensive examination. This illustrates 
the obvious, though seldom recog- 
nized, principle that educational proj- 
ects must be thought through in all 
their implications. No simple formula 
can be expected to yield results unless 
put into operation in connection with 
all changes necessary to make it 
effective. 

At the very time that experience 
has been emphasizing the necessity for 
tutorial or small-group instruction to 
accomplish certain results, it has been 
demonstrated by experiments, such as 
those at the University of Minnesota, 
that there are types of instruction that 
can be given effectively in large 
groups. This is a fortunate discovery 
for, if small classes, conference groups, 
and individual tutoring are to be pro- 
vided where experience justifies them, 
economies must be effected elsewhere. 
Work at different levels and in dif- 
ferent fields must be subjected to the 
most careful study in order to de- 
termine where mass instruction can be 
employed without materially reducing 
the effectiveness of the work. If the 
colleges are to ask society to support 
a more individualized type of instruc- 
tion, college professors must be will- 
ing to learn the technique of handling 
large groups of students in such work 
as can be adapted to that method. 

Savings can also be effected by co- 
ordinating the work of related depart- 
ments and by throwing the emphasis 
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on fields rather than on departments, 
This will, of course, be accompanied 
by a paring down of the number of 
courses, a move which is not neces- 
sarily to be regretted. 


NE of the greatest obstacles to 
the improvement of teaching 
will be removed as soon as it is gen- 
erally recognized that the dividing 
line between the four-year undergrad- 
uate program and the professional or 
graduate school is an artificial one, 
whereas there is a real gap between 
what now constitutes the sophomore 
year and the junior year. This gap 
should mark the close of general edu- 
cation. The lower division, or “col- 
lege” organization, in which teaching 
should be emphasized, will be sharply 
differentiated from the higher division 
where productive scholarship must al- 
ways be paramount. Students going 
into the professional school or upper 
division will be a highly selected 
group, capable of adapting themselves 
to the type of instruction given by 
professors whose major interest is in 
subject-matter and research. 
Experience with junior colleges has 
already demonstrated that it is feasible 
for the lower division to recognize the 
different needs of those who go on 
and those who do not. There is, how- 
ever, the danger that the lower 
division may be dictated to, and con- 
trolled by, the upper division to an 
unreasonable extent. On the other 
hand, there is the danger that the 
lower division may concern itself too 
lightly with the needs of those who 
take further work. The almost uni- 
versal conviction of college professors, 
even those whose primary interest 1s 
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in teaching, is that instruction beyond 
the secondary school cannot be satis- 
factorily conducted unless the faculty 
js engaged in productive scholarly 
work. Many remain unconvinced that 
the lower division should be consid- 
ered a part of the secondary-school 
program, and this group will regard 
as unfortunate any wholesale creation 
of separate junior colleges and, espe- 
cally, the attachment to the high 
school of a year or two of so-called 
college work. 

Whatever may be the final outcome 
of this situation, it is to be hoped that 
there will always remain a large and 
influential group of institutions in 
which the lower division continues to 
be associated with upper-division and 
graduate work. Here the teachers in 
the lower division will not be cut off 
from the benefits of companionship 
with scholars, association with active 
research work, and some participation 
in the teaching of more advanced 
courses. Indeed, such influences have 
so important an effect upon college 
teaching that it is highly desirable that 
four-year colleges which are fully able 
to finance such a program should, in 
a few strong departments, develop 
graduate work leading to the Master’s 
degree. 

The ideal program for larger insti- 
tutions promises to be similar to that 
toward which the University of Chi- 
cago is working. The issue every- 
where, as it seems to be at Chicago, 
will be whether in an atmosphere of 
graduate study and research it will be 
possible to reward successful teaching 
in the college on the same basis as 
research is in the upper division. 

As has been suggested earlier in this 
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article, the answer rests largely with 
the departments. Unless departments 
prove themselves capable of main- 
taining a balanced emphasis upon 
teaching and research and of recog- 
nizing the different functions and re- 
quirements of the work in the lower 
and upper divisions, it will be neces- 
sary to create separate departments in 
the college. Such a result will be 
harmful to work at both levels. No 
matter how many separate junior col- 
leges must be established, they should 
have constantly before them the ex- 
amples of lower divisions of colleges 
and universities operated in close co- 
operation with senior and graduate 
units. Independent junior colleges 
may be capable of determining for 
themselves what constitutes a proper 
ending for general education, but it 
is reasonable to expect that the leader- 
ship, as far as preparation for advanced 
work is concerned, should come from 
institutions in which the lower-division 
work is carried on by teachers in close 
contact with, or participating in, re- 
search and advanced study. 


N A log jam, where everything is 

at cross-purposes, there is some- 
where a key log causing the trouble. 
The key log in the educational jam 
is the department, and the things 
which have caused it to make so much 
trouble are narrow departmental ambi- 
tion and excessive striving for repu- 
tation through the publication of 
research. If departments will correlate 
their work with other departments, 
cease bidding for students by lowering 
standards, and exhibit the same enthu- 
siasm for teaching that they have 
for research, the jam will be broken. 
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As an essential part of such a 
program, academic departments must 
add to their staffs or develop in 
their staffs men who are experts in 
teaching, as well as trained in the 
field. To such men the guidance of 
prospective teachers will be confided. 
A few hours spent in substantial 
courses in education and in acquiring 
training in the methods appropriate to 
the subject will be recognized as an 
essential part of the student’s pro- 
gram. That genuine research should 
always be required for a graduate de- 
gree is questioned by no one; until a 
man has made an original contribution 
he has not entered the society of 
scholars. It is possible, however, that 
a person whose interests lead him in 
the direction of college teaching might 
well make his contribution in the field 
of improving the teaching of the sub- 
ject instead of in the subject-matter 
itself. 

In this picture the department, 
school, or college of education takes 
its rightful place. In the field of tech- 
nical education it will function as a 
subject-matter department, or like a 
professional college such as engineer- 
ing. In the field of teacher training it 
will be a service department to which 
students can be sent for courses in 
educational psychology, philosophy of 
education, the American educational 
system, and similar basic subjects. 

Another way in which the new in- 
terest in teaching will express itself is 
in the organization of associations of 
college teachers paralleling the na- 
tional learned societies. In some in- 
stances these associations will be sec- 
tions of national organizations, as is 
the case in chemistry, or they may be 
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separate organizations, as in the case 
of the Mathematical Association of 
America. The group whose example 
might well be followed in this respect 
is the Society for the Promotion of 
Engineering Education. The teaching 
staffs of engineering colleges recog- 
nize that they function both as engi- 
neers and as teachers. As engineers 
they belong to their national engineer- 
ing societies; as teachers they are 
members of the Society for the Pro- 
motion of Engineering Education. No 
group of college teachers has for so 
many years taken so great an interest 
in the problems of college teaching. 
It culminated several years ago in a 
report on engineering education which 
is a masterly treatment of the subject 
and which has had far-reaching effects. 
It also resulted in the summer schools 
for teachers of engineering, which 
have been successfully conducted for 
a number of years. These schools have 
not been confined to technical engi- 
neering subjects, but they have in- 
cluded sessions for teachers of physics, 
mathematics, economics, and English. 
The American Association of Univer- 
sity Professors might well assist in this 
work and might even assume the re- 
sponsibility, with the co-operation of 
the appropriate societies, for conduct- 
ing similar schools in fields unrelated 
to engineering. 


E SHOULD expect the same 
evolution and advance in our 
teaching that we find, and help to 
produce, in our subject-matter. The 
process of bringing this about 1s 
experimentation. Teachers must main- 
tain an experimental attitude toward 
| Continued on page 518 | 
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The University and the College 


By HARDIN CRAIG 


A Consideration of the Development and Status of 
Schools for Higher Education 


ANY of the more hostile re- 
M actions to the survey of col- 

lege and university teaching 
of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors have taken the 
form of a distrust of the possibilities of 
arriving at any improvement in col- 
lege teaching. There are, the critics 
say, no proper definitions of objectives 
and no valid tests of good teaching. 
They deprecate generalizations with- 
out a complete evaluation and a com- 
plete analysis of all factors. The wide 
and necessary freedom of university 
research may, they think, suffer from 
any proposed methodization. They 
prefer to be left alone. One remark 
was, “It is more important that our 
university should go on its chosen way 
than that American college teaching 
should be surveyed or changed, for 
the rest of the country has more to 
learn from us than we have from 
them.” The same educator said he 
had no objection to having other in- 
stitutions study the methods of his 
institution provided they did not in- 
fringe upon its valuable time. 

If this were merely self-satisfaction, 
it would be an interesting case; but 
there is much more back of it. This 
man and his fellows see that American 
university education must not be put 


in leading strings. They indorse 
whole-heartedly the proposition that 
graduate schools do not exist for the 
purpose of training college and uni- 
versity teachers but for the service of 
human culture, that universities must 
be the freest elements in a free society, 
and that scholars must be able to seek 
truth without trammels. On the 
operative side such men believe in 
standards and have a fine pride about 
their product, resolving that no man 
who is not worthy shall have the 
sanction of their degree. 

Many of them in their hearts be- 
lieve in F. L. Patton’s famous thesis, 
that men of real learning are a small 
and self-chosen few. It follows that 
such men place small stress on teach- 
ing and great stress on learning. Is 
there anyone so boldly theoretical as 
to question the rectitude and the sanity 
of these views? If not, it only remains 
to be asked if the stern opinions of 
possibly the largest number of the 
most important scholars are irrecon- 
cilable with another ancient function 
of institutions of higher education. 
This other function is too well known 
to demand careful analysis. Pos- 
sibly its fundamental element is in 
the fact that colleges deal with youth, 
from which arises the opinion that 
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colleges and universities have a social 
as well as a scientific function. Most of 
us think that if the youth are well 
handled there will arise from awaken- 
ing or cultivation a larger number of 
the best minds than would emerge 
without our institutions and their 
services. The actual number of schol- 
ars may be increased, the general level 
of a more ordinary intellectual life 
may be raised, fewer misfits may cum- 
ber the earth, and practical culture 
may be improved by being dissemi- 
nated. This social function has been 
somewhat cynically described as the 
duty of providing an asylum for the 
youth of the land during that most 
dangerous and socially obnoxious 
period known as later adolescence and 
still more cynically by the enthusiastic 
alumnus who said of coming to col- 
lege, “Tis better to have come and 
loafed than never to have come at 
all.” In America we are sick of the 
social disease of attending college be- 
cause it is the thing to do, and the 
disaster of articulating our universities 
with our schools, so that it is one edu- 
cational system through which the stu- 
dent may proceed with one unthinking 
step after another, is about to over- 
whelm us. But whether we like it or 
not, colleges and universities will con- 
tinue to function as social units. The 
numbers are there and will probably 
continue to appear. They refute the 
theory of an institution of learning 
devoted solely to learning. 

In any case, these questions submit- 


ted by the Association to its chapters _ 


and sometimes regarded as imperti- 
nences are not new. Ever since the 
beginning of the century the opinion 
has been abroad in the land that col- 
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lege teaching is not so good as it ought 
to be. What is the matter with it? 
What is meant by “good”? How 
should we proceed to cure the de- 
fects? These questions have been 
answered locally and generally, ex- 
perimentally and theoretically, in a 
variety of ways. These ways are often 
worth studying. No complete answer 
has been found, and one may safely 
predict that none will be found. One 
is contented with asking whether it is 
believed that American college teach- 
ing can be improved and with saying 
that in some opinions it has been im- 
proved and is now being improved. 
It is not, however, methods and gen- 
eral possibilities which are of interest 
here; it is the issue itself, the issue 
between scholarship, standards, disci- 
pline, and student self-dependence, 
on the one hand, and teaching, moral 
suasion, and the regulation of college 
life, on the other. In the light of the 
history of English universities, it 
might be called the issue between the 
college and the university. Viewed 
thus historically, there is an issue, and 
I believe it can be shown that in 
American college education we ought 
to regard, and in fact do regard, both 
sides. Perhaps we can go further and 
say that, as long as we maintain full 
normal curriculums and general stu- 
dent bodies, we find it unsatisfactory 
to disregard either aspect. 


THINK we may assume that the 

relation of true learning to student 
life was not different in sixteenth- 
century England from what it is 
today. The universities devoted them- 
selves to practical ends. Law, medi- 
cine, and theology were the common 
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roads to success in life; and large 
numbers of students must have as- 
sembled, professedly to pursue learn- 
ing, but really to establish themselves 
in one of the favored professions. 
Probably many of the students did as 
little in study as they could possibly 
do and yet conform to regulations. 
The acts of the congregation at Ox- 
ford indicate great slackness in the too 
ready granting of dispensations and 
other matters; so that we may be- 
lieve, in general, that there was at all 
times a certain measure of official cor- 
ruption, inefficiency, and inconsistency. 
The system of requirements, exercises, 
and tests was certainly too elaborate. It 
had grown up through three centuries, 
and, although it is usually marked 
with the finest integrity, with the most 
jealous regard for true scholarship, in 
the sixteenth century it was old and 
inadequate. This was not the only 
misfortune of the sixteenth-century 
university, since it had also been rele- 
gated to the background as a teaching 
agency. 

Bacon’s famous criticism of the state 
of higher learning in the second book 
of the Advancement of Learning is 
mainly institutional. He dwells on 
the smallness and meanness of pro- 
visions for university support, the 
youth and inefficiency of teachers, vain 
and misdirected efforts, and mistaken 
ends. I have not been able to find in 
Bacon any indictment of schools and 
colleges on the ground of idleness and 
dissipation. He may have taken a 
certain amount of this for granted and 
thought of it as of no importance. It 
may equally be indicative that the 
universities as Bacon saw them were 
busy places and full of zeal for learn- 
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ing; as he saw it, it was a zeal often 
misplaced and misdirected. Indeed, 
Bacon seems to give a reflection of 
another and pleasanter side of the 
academic life he had known. The 
things he represents his ideal college 
as engaged in were, he thought, within 
men’s power to effect. His new At- 
lantis is definitely corrective, on the 
intellectual side of English colleges 
as he knew them. There is no indica- 
tion that he means to correct, or pos- 
sibly greatly modify, English colleges 
on their social side. In his ideal insti- 
tution there was to be found a part- 
nership in intellectual enterprises, 
piety, sobriety, gracious courtesy, hos- 
pitality, and a sort of Aristotelian 
magnificence, which, neither in detail 
nor as a whole, fail to suggest the 
greater collegiate foundations of Ox- 
ford and Cambridge. 

There are, as before stated, two 
main ways, and only two by which 
universities and colleges can secure 
conformity to academic traditions and 
ideals. They are complementary to 
each other and both necessary. One 
of these has to do with the regulation 
of the student’s life and the exercise 
on him of some degree of moral sua- 
sion. It usually provides acquaintance 
with learned men, often friendly in- 
tercourse with them; and in this rela- 
tion the college stands, and has long 
stood in loco parentis. By itself it can 
be made to be effective, but, largely 
because of inevitable narrowness of 
point of view and because of relations 
to similar units in the territory, the 
collegiate unit unassisted seems so far 
not to have been adequate to the per- 
formance of the larger and profounder 
duties of universities as promoters of 
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the highest learning. Owing to the 
fact that it depends for its power so 
largely on acquaintance and other per- 
sonal factors, which are themselves 
limited in their scope of operation, this 
type of discipline is most effective in 
small bodies. Such small bodies have 
in practice long been assisted and regu- 
lated by a central responsible body 
which imposes tests and erects stand- 
ards of achievement. It was the need 
of such a central body which brought 
into existence the studium generale of 
the Middle Ages. The sixteenth cen- 
tury saw the decay of the university 
and the triumph of the college, and 
the result, broadly speaking, was two 
hundred fifty years of stagnation. 


N THE earlier centuries the uni- 

versity was predominant. It fur- 
nished instruction, it regulated the 
behavior of the students, and passed 
upon their fitness to take degrees. As 
time went on the colleges grew richer 
and more powerful than the univer- 
sity to which they belonged and seem 
to have assumed more and more the 
duties and responsibilities of the uni- 
versity. Perhaps one might say that 
for centuries after this result was 
achieved college faculties operated the 
university as an adjunct to the col- 
leges, for the university as such had 
little vitality. During the sixteenth 
century both the university and the 
separate colleges did precisely the 
same things, except that the university 
through its congregation had the re- 
sponsibility for administering degrees. 

Permanent professorships were few, 
and the inadequate system of teaching 
by regent Masters of Arts still pre- 
vailed in the university, so that the 
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colleges which did their work much 
better eclipsed the university. In the 
sixteenth century the college had al- 
ready shown its superiority as a teach- 


ing instrument, although the issue was | 
not finally settled and the university 
was not yet relegated to the formal | 


position as a body for extra-collegiate 
discipline and examination which it 


was to occupy through the coming | 
centuries. The small size of the col- | 
leges enabled them to exercise aca- | 


demic functions of the first class 


described with greater efficiency than | 
the university and its faculty. Already | 
the recommendations of the colleges | 
as to the fitness of candidates for de- | 
grees had become a matter of the | 
utmost importance to the university, | 
and England unfortunately contented | 


itself with an institution whose only 


merit, when it had a merit, was good | 


teaching. 

From the very beginning the ideal 
place and function of Oxford and 
Cambridge colleges were given their 


general character by Walter de Mer- | 
ton’s plans for the college which | 


bears his name. The statutes of 1274 
furnished the model for the first 
Cambridge colleges and entered fun- 
damentally into all subsequent col- 
legiate foundations. They created a 
“corporate fraternity, with common 
life, common property, and a common 
head.” The statutes of Peterhouse at 
Cambridge (1338?) were based on 
those of Merton College. King’s Hall, 
Gonville Hall, and Clare Hall fol- 
lowed the same pattern, as did most 
Oxford colleges. New College, Ox- 
ford, founded in 1380 by William of 
Wykeham, established a new model 
by its noble proportions, its wealth, 
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and its secularity; the statutes of 
King’s College, Cambridge, were 
based on those of New College, Ox- 
ford. The famous and _ benevolent 
Dr. John Caius refounded Gonville 
Hall, Cambridge, in 1558, giving the 
college a great portion of land, a good 
building, “cordial” statutes, a new 
name, and coat of arms. The statutes 
show that the college operated after 
the best models of its time. 

It and other sixteenth-century col- 
leges provided curriculums for their 
students in addition to the courses of 
instruction offered by the university, 
lectures, repetitions, and disputations. 
They set standards for their faculties 
and for entrance. They assumed full 
responsibility for their students, took 
their responsibilities seriously, and 
provided work to be done. This was 
possibly because, having students on 
the ground, it was and is necessary to 
keep them busy; and the students 
were accessible. The reputation and 
standing of the college also needed to 
be maintained, for there are and have 
always been in every academic society 
a fair percentage of persons who stand 
vigorously for the disciplinary side of 
academic life. It is tentatively sug- 
gested that what English higher edu- 
cation lost by the subordination of the 
university to the college, or rather 
what it failed to achieve because of 
the subordination, was the influence in 
science and the arts of a great and 
varied and yet united body of learned 
men all moving toward the highest 
levels of scholarly achievement. 

The situation as it is here depicted 
has its American aspect, an aspect 
which emerged through the centuries 
and became obvious with the growth 
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of numbers in American colleges at 
the end of the nineteenth century. 
American colleges were established as 
single units, the earliest after the Eng- 
lish model. It is interesting to observe 
that our forefathers did not establish 
universities, possibly because, as com- 
pared to the colleges, universities were 
relatively inconsiderable and unim- 
portant. Eventually, many American 
colleges were assailed by numbers 
and, as colleges, were in the way 
of being overwhelmed. They met the 
danger in various ways, having first 
introduced a true university concepticn 
from Europe, where in contradistinc- 
tion to England the university idea 
had overtopped and destroyed the col- 
legiate idea. And yet the Americans 
did not dismiss the collegiate idea. 


HE usual defense set up by the 
American college against destruc- 

tion by numbers was the quickening of 
the college as a social unit, the codifi- 
cation of its social ideals, and the en- 
forcement of them on greater and 
greater bodies of men. In one famous 
institution in my time social profi- 
ciency under the caption of college 
spirit had assumed heroic proportions, 
so that never was the power of 
American assimilative ability more 
wonderfully illustrated. Students knew 
and often called by their first names 
some four or five hundred classmates, 
besides other familiar acquaintances. 
They prided themselves on doing this 
and made heroes of certain teachers 
who possessed the gifts requisite for 
wide sociability: athletics became the 
symbol of a religion of college loyalty. 
In such places the strain began to 
wear, however, and it was apparent 
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that student attention was too much 
diverted from the life intellectual. 
Education in the arts and sciences suf- 
fered, it became harder and harder to 
maintain fair standards of work, and 
older, simple ideals were felt to be 
inadequate for such large and complex 
societies. The faculties of these over- 
grown American colleges were not 
slack about attempting to remedy the 
defects of their situation. The Prince- 
ton Preceptorial System was one of 
the earliest intelligent attempts to 
solve the problem, but there were 
many others. The work still goes on 
apparently with increasing success. 
There is much discussion and experi- 
mentation with methods of teaching 
and with teacher training. There are 
tutorial systems, honors courses, ex- 
perimental colleges, and experimenta- 
tion with different subjects, such as 
engineering, science, and modern lan- 
guages. Such questions as the size of 
sections, the teaching-load, independ- 
ent study, the rating of teachers, and 
the recruitment of the profession are 
up for consideration. We are even ask- 
ing ourselves what good teaching is. 
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It is obvious that in our ambition 
we wish to combine the advantages of 
a great free institute of the highest 
research with the neat and tidy merits 
of a small and select college. No one 
knows whether or not this can be done 
in any appreciable measure, and yet 
everyone ought to recognize it as a 
noble aspiration. I sympathize deeply 
with both sides, with those who want 
better teaching and those who want 
high standards and perfect freedom, 
but more deeply with the latter group. 
I should like to see the university take 
on the graces and efficiencies of the 
college and the college take on the 
serious importance of the university, 
but I am unwilling for our highest 
education to be cramped by any sort 
of formalism. This statement reveals 
at least a sympathetic understanding 
of the lordly gentleman whose atti- 
tude was described at the beginning 
of the paper. 

From one point of view the task 
before us might be described as an 
adjustment between the functions of 
the university and the college so that 
the ideals of both may be realized. 
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The College of Education and 
the University 


By P.C. PACKER 


A Brief Description of the Iowa Plan for Teacher Training 


HE corner stone of the lowa 
plan for teacher training was 
laid in 1912 with the estab- 
lishment of a general policy which 
sought to enlist, in a co-operative 
teacher-training program, the educa- 
tional forces of the entire campus. The 
policy had its origin in the belief that 
the training of any person who was to 
assume one of the most responsible 
tasks in our society, the formal edu- 
cation of our children, would demand 
the best resources of the University. 
Immediately upon the adoption of 
the policy, the College of Education 
of the University of Iowa moved to 
translate it into a program of action. 
This resulted in indicating the three 
major functions of a complete teacher- 
training program. The first of these 
three functions is the selection of the 
prospective teaching personnel. The 
other two are insistence upon scholar- 
ship in the teaching field and the in- 
surance of professional competency. 
Twenty years ago no little irritation 
between the academic and professional 
faculties existed on this campus with 
both groups out to defend their re- 
spective preserves. Review and elimi- 
nation of these items of annoyance 
were necessary in view of the adopted 


policy. Matters such as separate regis- 
tration in education for prospective 
teachers, majoring students in educa- 
tion although they definitely expected 
to teach some content subject, the 
proper office to present the prospective 
teachers at convocation for the grant- 
ing of their degrees, location of power 
to dictate the content curriculums for 
teachers, and the fact that, in the opin- 
ion of many, too much professional 
education was required of all students 
in training for teaching—these and 
more were bones of contention. 
Today these irritating issues of 
1912 seem of little moment. For- 
tunately, the College of Education at 
Iowa considered them insignificant 
twenty years ago. The College of 
Education said in effect that the cen- 
tral registrar’s office performed every 
function of registration needed, that 
students preparing for teaching should 
major in the academic field they pro- 
pose to teach, that the liberal-arts 
and graduate deans were well prac- 
ticed and competent to do all the 
honors in recommending candidates 
for the conferring of degrees, that in 
the matter of the dictation of the con- 
tent curriculums it was clear the Col- 
lege of Education possessed no magic 
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competency, and that only the most 
conservative minimum of professional 
courses consistent with teacher-certifi- 
cation demands would be recom- 
mended. Action on such items as these 
gave concrete assurance to the aca- 
demic faculties that their domain 
would not be harmfully invaded by 
the College of Education. 


ITH the removal of these irri- 

tations, it was possible to move 
immediately to the consideration of 
some of the important issues for which 
the established policy of co-operative 
teacher training called. Problems 
such as the relationship of the college 
curriculums to the teaching programs 
in the secondary schools furnished a 
line of departure. From such simple 
beginnings the studies have advanced 
to detailed content studies in both the 
academic and the professional fields. 
Many experiments in learning and 
method have been and are being car- 
ried on co-operatively by the profes- 
sional and academic faculties. The 
cumulative effect of these studies and 
experiments has not only resulted in 
important improvements in teacher 
training but has laid a permanent 
foundation for the continued study of 
the college curriculum of the teacher. 
The only check on this program is the 
time limit of the faculty. 

In the early stages of this program, 
the academic departments felt the 
need of having on their staffs persons 
who were specifically prepared to 
handle teacher-training programs in 
the content fields. Although profes- 
sors qualified to do this work were 
hard to find, they were employed 
whenever possible. The only limita- 
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tion to the complete establishment of 
permanent liaison professors in the 
divisions where needed is the fact that 
they are not available. These profes- 
sors must have majored in the content 
field they represent and are obliged 
to have studied only such education 
courses as will insure professional 
competency. Since these officers must, 
in the long run, serve on the graduate 
level in the matter of professional 
training of college teachers, this re- 
quirement is not only desirable but 


absolutely essential. These professors | 


hold joint appointments in the Col- 
lege of Education and the College of 
Liberal Arts, with professorial ranks 
in the latter division. These liaison 
officers, since they are members of 
both the academic and the professional 
faculties, represent essential factors in 
a co-operative teacher-training pro- 
gram. When they have not belonged to 
both faculties the program has suffered. 
These joint appointments account 
in no small measure for the small 
number of courses offered in education 
on the undergraduate level on this 
campus. It may be confidently said 
that in the degree this type of co- 
operation succeeds, in that degree need 
for purely professional education les- 
sens. Today, fifteen hours of required 
professional education represents the 
maximum. It is the belief of many of 
us on this campus that this require- 
ment could be further reduced. 
Direct evidence to determine the 
influence which emphasis upon schol- 
arship has had in the teacher-training 
program is not available, nor has 
it been possible to set up any ade- 
quate program of prospective teacher 
selection on the undergraduate level. 
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A study of the average scholarship of 
students in the various colleges was 
made recently. The results showed 
that the teacher-training group was 
second to the highest. Whether self- 
selection or stimulation for better 
scholarship or both in the prospective 
teacher group contributed to its rela- 
tively high standing is not known. In 
any event, it is gratifying to know that 
the teacher-training group is found in 
the upper ranges of scholarship. 


IGNIFICANT results of the co- 
operative teacher-training program 

are found at the graduate level. One 
illustration will serve to make this 
clear. Several departments will now 
permit their graduate majors to sub- 
mit a professional thesis in partial ful- 
fillment of the degree requirements. 
This is not often done, but the fact 
that there is perfect willingness on the 
part of these academic departments to 
do so when a case warrants it is sig- 
nificant. It should be borne in mind 
that whenever a student is permitted 
to do this he completes all the other 
regular academic requirements in the 
department in which he is majoring. 
These professional theses are jointly 
directed by representatives from the 
academic and professional faculties or 
by the liaison professors in charge of 
teacher training in the content fields. 
Such co-operation means much in the 
solution of teacher-training problems. 
Operation of the policy of campus 
co-operation in the training of teachers 
has convinced everyone who has had 
any major part in it that it is the only 
method of achieving satisfactory re- 
sults. It has also given the institution 
a new concept of the teacher. What- 
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ever other demands may be made 
upon the teacher, it is clearer than 
ever before that he must take his place 
in society at the best cultural level of 
his day. This means that he must be 
permitted and encouraged to do much 
academic work related to his personal 
interests which may bear little or no 
direct relation to his teaching job. As 
a special agent of society charged with 
the responsibility of the formal edu- 
cation of our children, we must insist 
upon thorough scholarship in his 
teaching field and professional com- 
petency. The importance of these fac- 
tors and their special application to the 
teacher are better appreciated since the 
problem of teacher training has been 
treated as a University responsibility 
and not one lodged in the College of 
Education. While the combined fac- 
ulties of the campus may not be saga- 
cious enough to achieve a perfect 
solution, it is certain that a better an- 
swer will be forthcoming than any 
division of the campus could inde- 
pendently produce. 

In conclusion, special designation of 
the two major and controlling results 
of the teacher-training program in 
operation at Iowa during the past 
twenty years is important. One of 
these is the recognition, by the aca- 
demic and the professional faculties, 
that the preparation of the teacher is 
one of the most difficult and respon- 
sible functions the University has to 
perform. The other is that everyone 
is convinced that neither arts nor 
education may be safely intrusted 
with the full responsibility of teacher 
training, and each must fuse its com- 
bined knowledge in a co-operative 
attack upon the problem. [vol. 111, No. 9] 
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The Teacher as Colleague 


By ERNEST H. WILKINS 


Understanding of Other Departments and Study of Problems 
of Instruction and Administration 


E primary duty of the col- 
lege teacher is unquestionably 
to teach in his chosen field as 


well as he can. But to say that this is 
his primary duty is not to say that it 
is his only duty: academic life is not 
so simple as that. His teaching is not 
done in a local world consisting exclu- 
sively of his classroom, his depart- 
mental office, and the library: it is 
done in a local world which includes 
many departmental interests besides his 
own, and many activities and experi- 
ences other than teaching and learn- 
ing. And that local world itself exists 
not in isolation but as an affected ele- 
ment in, and as a creative force for, 
the surrounding human world. These 
facts involve for the teacher, in the 
first place, appreciation of the signifi- 
cance of other departmental interests 
besides his own, and, in the second 
place, participation in the study and 
the solution of the extremely difficult 
problems of the college enterprise as 
a whole. 

Fortunately, even if his passion be 
for the teaching of his own subject, 
he may be sure that his teaching will 
be enriched by better knowledge of 
allied, or even distant, curricular 
fields, and by entering into the in- 
terests of his colleagues; and that 
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alert participation in the general col- 
lege enterprise will make his teaching 
more effective by giving him a clearer 
perception of its function, a surer 
understanding of the real dispositions 
and needs of the contemporary student 
body, and a better adjustment to the 
conditions and the opportunities of the 
whole collegiate environment and of 
the surrounding social environment. 

Of course, if a man thinks of a pro- 
fessorship merely as a job, or as an 
endowment of his enjoyment of his 
own particular line of intellectual 
curiosity, he can “get by” with a mini- 
mum of activity outside his classroom 
and his study—but he “gets by” into 
a narrow selfishness which is incon- 
sistent with the basic purpose of the 
college. If, on the other hand, he has 
anything of the true teacher’s under- 
lying fire of concern for the growth 
of his students, I do not see how 
he can rightly avoid the enlargement 
of his own experience and activity 
through such appreciation and such 
participation as have been already 
suggested. 

How shall one gain appreciation of 
the significance of other departmental 
interests besides one’s own? Divisional, 
as against departmental, organizations 
or gatherings, of any sort, formal or 
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informal, are definitely helpful. At 
Oberlin, two or three years ago, the 
departments of physics, chemistry, 
geology, botany, and zodlogy each in 
turn held open house for an evening, 
inviting all members of the other de- 
partments of the group to be present, 
and demonstrating the work of the 
department, typically through a brief 
general talk followed by visits to vari- 
ous parts of the laboratory where dif- 
ferent phases of the work of the 
department could be seen by inspec- 
tion or by hearing an explanation of 
work in process. Advanced students 
served as guides and in some cases as 
demonstrators. 


UCH intradivisional appreciation 

is not enough, however. Some- 
thing more can be gained, for instance, 
through “shop clubs” with members 
drawn from various departments. 
Such a club, which meant much to me 
when I was an instructor at Harvard, 
consisted of several young instructors 
and their wives. The varying talks 
representing different departmental 
interests were illuminating. The Ober- 
lin departmental open-house plan 
might well be extended and modified 
in such a way as to enable departments 
in different divisions to see something 
of each other’s work. 

Individually, one may gain much 
through deliberate reading, occasional 
or more than occasional, of books or 
articles in fields other than one’s own. 
I made it a practice at one time to 
spend an hour or two, once or twice 
a semester, making the rounds of a 
periodical room, getting the feel of 
periodicals and articles in subjects 
quite other than my own, and reading 
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brief articles here and there, even 
though I had not much hope of under- 
standing them very well. Exchange 
of reprints with men in other depart- 
ments has the same effect, if one reads 
the reprints one receives. A professor 
of botany and I once agreed that we 
would each read a certain number of 
the other’s articles. I, for one, enjoyed 
the experience—and really knew 
something about cycads when I got 
through. Naturally, if one does much 
of this sort of thing, it is easier to 
understand the purposes and the ideas 
of one’s colleagues, and to get a clearer 
and more complete comprehension of 
the teaching effort of the college as a 
whole; and one gains thereby in one’s 
own teaching through seeing one’s 
own work in perspective, through 
acquaintance with points of view and 
with methods which might otherwise 
have remained foreign, and through 
the ability to correlate the work of 
one’s students with that which they do 
in other departments and to draw oc- 
casional illustrations from the work of 
other departments. 


IMILARLY, one gains in breadth, 

and one’s teaching gains in efh- 
ciency, if one enters with hearty readi- 
ness into the broad and largely 
different range of problems which 
confront the college as a whole. Some 
of these are particular problems of 
current administration or interpre- 
tation which arise under adopted 
policies—problems relating to the im- 
provement of instruction; the giving 
of curricular advice; the giving of 
other personal advice; the approval 
or disapproval of proposed new 
courses; the maintenance of honors 
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work, attendance, grading or ranking 
systems, supplementary instruction 
(lectures, assembly talks, recitals, and 
the like), special opportunities for ex- 
ceptionally able students; living con- 
ditions of students, fraternities and 
sororities, extra-curricular activities, 
student aid, discipline, admission, 
alumni relations, appointments, and 
budget. 

Other problems are themselves 
problems of policy: periodic or special 
revisions of long-standing policies of 
the types indicated in the preceding 
paragraph, or problems of innovation 
or of reorganization. The college 
ought frequently to define its aims in 
the light of its relation to a constantly 
changing society; it ought to maintain 
a vital curricular and administrative 
plasticity; it ought just now to con- 
sider carefully the question of recog- 
nizing and capitalizing the cleavage 
between the upper and the lower col- 
lege, together with the extent to which 
it can achieve distribution (and, I 
believe, socialization) of studies in the 
lower college and the extent to which 
it can expand honors work in the 
upper college. Many colleges ought 
frankly to face the question as to 
whether they have a financial or edu- 
cational right to continue as four- 
year colleges. In short, the college 
ought intelligently to direct its own 
evolution. 

There are, furthermore, a multi- 
tude of lesser and particular problems, 
still relatively new, which have not, 
in general, become matters of adopted 
policy. Such, for instance, are those 
relating to comprehensive examina- 
tions; new-type examinations; exami- 
nations by external examiners; the 
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tutorial or preceptorial system; sec- 
tioning on the basis of ability; the size 
of sections; the conference plan of 
study; reading periods before exami- 
nations; credit for field employment; 
credit for practical work in the fine 
arts, music, and drama; credit for pri- 
vate reading; the regrouping of de- 
partments ; the recognition of training 
in the use of English and of other 
languages, and in reflective thinking, 
aS a common, not a departmental, 
responsibility; the quarter system; 
special guidance for Freshmen; orien- 
tation and other survey courses. 


LL these problems, both those of 
current administration and in- 
terpretation and those involving the 
determination of new policies, must be 
faced and answered wisely if the col- 
lege is to progress, is really to live a 
worthy educational life. Who shall 
face and answer these problems? The 
administration alone? Not for a mo- 
ment. A small group of “elder states- 
men” alone? Not fora moment. The 
task is so large, so difficult, so vital 
that it demands the hearty participa- 
tion of the entire faculty. Every 
teacher should be ready to bear his 
part of this varied and heavy common 
burden—which is also a rich common 
opportunity. 

I have said that such problems must 
be answered wisely. How is the req- 
uisite wisdom to be gained? It should 
be obvious that neither mastery of 
one’s own subject nor even sheer 
teaching ability serves automatically 
to qualify a man for these non- 
departmental tasks. In point of fact, 
these problems have generally been 
faced by groups of men who, for the 
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most part, have not been adequately 
qualified to face them. Faculties and 
faculty committees, typically, have 
worked away by a rather primitive 
method of trial and error, and largely 
or completely in disregard of solutions 
attempted or achieved elsewhere. The 
very types of procedure which the in- 
dividual faculty man would condemn 
in his own field of scholarship all too 
often characterize the activities of 
faculty men when they work in groups 
and on matters of extra-departmental 
concern. 

The proper facing of such problems 
calls for deliberate training during 
the period of the teacher’s preparation, 
and for scientific attitudes and meth- 
ods on the part of teachers in service. 
College teachers are trained in gradu- 
ate schools: graduate schools ought, 
therefore, to provide training looking 
toward the preparation of young 
teachers to take their part in the facing 
of such problems. The most natural 
way of doing this would seem to be 
the maintenance in the graduate school 
of a general course on college educa- 
tion as a whole, or, better, of a small 
group of courses dealing more care- 
fully with particular types of college 
problems. In either case, the convey- 
ance of familiarity with the already 
large bibliography and the establish- 
ment of the habit of reading current 
literature in this field would be of 
more importance than the expression 
of particular opinions by those in 
charge of the course or courses. 

Such courses might be given either 
as one-man courses or as co-operative. 
They might be given by the depart- 
ment or school of education; or they 
might be given—in this case, of neces- 
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sity, co-operatively—by a group of 
members of the faculty of arts and 
sciences who had themselves been 
active and successful in the meeting of 
such problems. 

Given a faculty of teachers without, 
or preferably with, such training, how 
may they best approach scholarliness 
in their treatment of the general prob- 
lems of the college? If the faculty 
once gets the idea that scholarly activ- 
ity is as appropriate, as necessary, and 
as valuable in the treatment of these 
problems as in direct connection with 
one’s own teaching or research, the 
desired results will follow—in large 
measure, at least, and in due time. 


HE starting point of scholarly 

work in a given departmental 
field is the bibliographical control of 
that field. The starting point of 
scholarly work in the facing and an- 
swering of the major problems of 
college education should be the bibli- 
ographical control, by the faculty, of 
the standard and the current discus- 
sions of these problems. 

How may such control be gained? 
The field is large, and production in 
it is swiftly increasing. No one fac- 
ulty man, whether teacher or adminis- 
trator, can possibly cover the whole 
field. The answer, it seems to me, lies 
in the adoption of a plan of co-oper- 
ative bibliographical control. This 
would mean the assignment, either 
through a standing committee or 
through direct administrative request, 
of certain periodicals and certain books 
to individual members of the faculty. 
The responsibility of each reader 
would be to determine whether, in his 

[Continued on page 517] 
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Education versus Training 


By F. K. RICHTMYER 


A Consideration of Purely “Cultural” Courses and 
“Preparatory” Courses 


NE of the serious problems 
() which confront our educa- 
tional system from kindergar- 

ten to graduate school is that of 
arranging the curriculum at each level 
so that the instruction given shall be 
equally suitable for those who go on 
to higher levels and those who do 
not. Apparently, most educators re- 
gard the problem as insoluble. They, 
therefore, conclude either that almost 
complete differentiation for these two 
classes of students is necessary or, if 
that is not possible, that the supposed 
needs of the larger group should be met. 
Only a small proportion of high- 
school graduates go to college. For 
the remainder there has been much 
diversification in the high-school cur- 
riculums to the end that the graduate 
may, so far as possible, be specifically 
prepared for the particular position 
which he is to take upon graduation. 
A quite different course is to be fol- 
lowed by those who intend to go to 
college. At the college level there 
is not infrequently a fine distinction 
drawn between courses intended for 
those students who wish to prepare 
for more advanced work and those 
who are interested only in acquiring 
a cultural background. Indeed, highly 
diversified courses are very frequently 
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offered for the benefit of the first- 
mentioned group. Thus we have spe- 
cial courses in physics for embryo 
physicists, another group of courses 
for engineering students, still other 
groups for students of home economics 
and for pre-medical students. Gen- 
erally speaking, the student in the 
liberal-arts college who has definitely 
decided that he will not enter the 
graduate school is advised to follow a 
course of study quite different from 
that thought more suitable for the 
student who continues for more ad- 
vanced work. 

In part, these specialized offerings 
result from such complaints as the fol- 
lowing: The teacher of mathematics 
for engineering students complains 
that his students come from the high 
school poorly prepared in the more 
elementary mathematics courses. The 
teacher of physics complains that the 
teacher of mathematics does not give 
the student a training in mathematics 
adequate to prepare him for the study 
of physics. The teacher in engineering 
complains that his students are poorly 
prepared in both mathematics and 
physics. And the employer of engi- 
neering graduates often feels that he 
has to undertake the real job of teach- 
ing engineering to his youngemployees. 
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EDUCATION VERSUS TRAINING 


OW, is all of this diversification 

in the respective curriculums 
necessary? Is not the high-school 
graduate who has had a college pre- 
paratory course just as well, or per- 
haps better, qualified to become a 
clerk in a shoe store as one who has 
had a commercial high-school train- 
ing? Is not a general first course in 
college physics entirely suitable for 
each of the groups for which special 
courses are now offered? Will not the 
student who leaves college with an 
A.B. degree be just as well prepared 
for his life work if in his junior and 
senior years he has followed a group- 
ing of courses suitable as a preparation 
for graduate work? 

I am disposed to raise these ques- 
tions rather than to answer them. 
My own thinking leads me to the con- 
clusion that in all parts of our 
educational system there is unneces- 
sary duplication of effort and waste 
resulting from too highly specialized 
offerings. The waste arises from two 
quite different sources. In the first 
place, at all levels in the educational 
system this diversification results in 
an artificial multiplication of courses. 
This in turn entails additional ex- 
pense without a corresponding in- 
crease in the quality of instruction. 
Indeed, it is probable that in many 
cases there is, in spite of the increased 
cost, a noticeable lowering of the 
quality of instruction when several 
specialized courses covering the same 
field are given to different groups of 
students. True, there may be some 
compensatory gain arising from the 
fact that the special student, say an 
engineering student, is more likely to 
take kindly to a basic course such as 
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physics if he knows (or thinks) that 
the course is specially designed to 
meet his needs. But this imagined 
advantage is more than offset by the 
fact that the more specialized such a 
basic course as physics becomes the less 
fundamental it is likely to be and 
therefore the less valuable as a prep- 
aration for any kind of professional 
work. 

A more serious waste arises from 
the fact that the specialized courses 
and curriculums make it more difficult 
for a student to change his educational 
program, as, with greater experience 
in and contact with the subject-matter 
of school or college, he is enabled to 
reach a better decision as to the fields 
of his major interest. The graduate 
of the commercial high school does 
not find it easy to enter college. The 
liberal-arts student may find that the 
course in physics which he took will 
not admit him to the engineering 
school. The Senior preparing to leave 
college on graduation may find in his 
last term subject-matter of such in- 
terest that he would continue in grad- 
uate work had his preparation therefor 
been suitable. One purpose of both 
high school and college should be to 
give the student an opportunity to 
become acquainted with various pos- 
sible fields of life work so that he 
may make a choice more in accord- 
ance with his interests as they develop. 
We should not put artificial barriers 
in his way to prevent him from mak- 
ing such changes as are to his (and 
society’s) best advantage. We should 
not expect the high-school Freshman 
to know, positively, whether he in- 
tends to go to college. The ‘college 
Sophomore who suddenly finds a new 
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and compelling interest should not 
find a change of program too difficult. 


F COURSE, it will be admitted 

by everyone that we must have 
some diversification in our educational 
system. We need engineers, lawyers, 
physicians. There must be schools of 
engineering, law, and medicine in 
which to begin [sic] their education. 
Some students who enter the liberal- 
arts college will become geologists; 
others, economists; still others, pro- 
fessors of Greek; but the tendency in 
recent years to provide highly spe- 
cialized basic courses for each narrow 
professional group seems to arise 
from an erroneous concept of the real 
purpose of the training which school 
or college can give. 

Probably every educator would 
agree with the statement that it is 
quite impossible in four years of high 
school and three or four years of col- 
lege to give a student information 
enough to last him a lifetime; to 
enable him without further study to 
enter upon a successful career; in- 
deed, that it is not the purpose of a 
course in school or college to provide 
him with information at all, but rather 
so to sharpen his latent intellectual 
ability that he may, upon graduation, 
be prepared by independent study and 
observation to acquire the real edu- 
cation necessary to the conduct of his 
business or profession. The remark 
frequently made by the commence- 
ment speaker that the student’s real 
education begins, not ends, on com- 
mencement day is a truism usually for- 
gotten until the next commencement. 

In this connection, certain trends in 
engineering colleges are significant. A 
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couple of decades ago there were vari- 
ous specialized groups of engineering 
courses one of which the student was 


required to choose for concentrated — 


work during the junior and senior 
years. He had to decide after two 
years of study whether he wished to 
become a railway mechanical engineer, 
a marine engineer, a heat-power engi- 
neer, or a mining engineer. Realizing 
that frequently the subject-matter of 
a student’s course bore little relation 
to the subject-matter of his life work 
(indeed, that many graduates of engi- 
neering colleges do not follow engi- 
neering at all), schools of engineering 


have wisely reduced the number of | 


these specialized offerings and have 
made the instruction correspondingly 


more general and incidentally more | 


valuable. 

It is quite possible that the young 
high-school graduate with a special- 
ized training may be in better position 
to get a job than the one whose train- 
ing has been more general. Perhaps 
the young shoe clerk will make a bet- 
ter showing for a year or so because 
he took the commercial course in 
high school rather than the college- 
preparatory course. But we should not 
be particularly concerned with getting 
jobs or with initial success. We 
should be much more concerned with 
preparing students to hold jobs and to 
become successful men and women. 
We should give them a broad back- 


ground of interest, not a narrow 


training. We are equipping students | 


for life, not merely for the first few 
months of life after graduation. 
Granted these things, we would 
agree that the factual content of cur- 
[Continued on page 518] 
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The First Year of the 
Chicago Plan 


Many readers of the Journa have 
been eagerly awaiting the first statis- 
tical reports of the success of the new 
college plan inaugurated last year at 
the University of Chicago. Dean 
Boucher gives a summary of the first 
year of the new plan under the title 
“New Freedom and New Responsi- 
bilities in College,” which is to appear 
in the January number of The Uni- 
versity Record. He enumerates the 
distinguishing features of the plan: 


The Bachelor’s degree requirements are 
stated solely in terms of educational at- 
tainments measured by two sets of com- 
prehensive examinations, one set at the 
junior-college level to test primarily general 
education and the other set at the senior- 
college level to test primarily depth of 
penetration in a large yet special field of 
thought selected by the student; the old 
lock-step, time-serving, routine require- 
ments in terms of course credits and 
grade-points have been abandoned; class at- 
tendance is not required, but is voluntary on 


the part of the student; the relationship 


between student and professor has been 
completely changed by divorce of the exam- 
ination function (which has been placed in 
the control of a board of examinations) 
from the instructional function; four new 
courses, a year-course in each of four large 
fields of thought—the biological sciences, 
the humanities, the physical sciences, and 
the social sciences—have been specially de- 
signed to serve the general-education needs 
of the student, with a wide variety of 
instructional methods carefully selected and 


proportionated in the light of the educa- 
tional objectives to be attained; a carefully 
prepared syllabus, with appropriate biblio- 
graphical citations, for every course at the 
junior-college level is available for each 
student; a faculty adviser, who is selected 
for each student in the light of his educa- 
tional needs and ambitions, takes his re- 
sponsibilities seriously and is ready at all 
times to play the réle of guide, counselor, 
and friend. 


Although the entrance require- 
ments were unchanged, the plan has 
appealed to superior students, for the 
class of 1931 and 1932 each contained 
more students belonging to the highest 
tenth in their graduating classes in 
high school than had any previous 
class. The group as a whole has made 
excellent progress, for these students 
in their second year 


show a greater breadth and wealth of read- 
ing, of ideas, and of general intellectual 
background, as a result of their training in 
the new introductory general courses, than 
was true of any previous Sophomore class. 


At the first examination period, in June, 
1932, each of a total of 649 students 
elected to write from one to five examina- 
tions. ‘The total number of examinations 
taken was 1,699, with an average of 2.6 
examinations per student. Of the 649 stu- 
dents, 3 wrote 5 examinations, 36 wrote 4, 
361 wrote 3, 208 wrote 2, and 41 wrote I. 
One hundred and forty-one students failed 
one examination or more, and 118 received 
at least one “A.” Of all examinations, the 
letter marks were distributed approximately 
as follows: A, 11 per cent; B, 19 per cent; 
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C, 44 per cent; D, 14 per cent; F, 12 
per cent. 

The returns from the four general- 
course examinations given in June, 1932, 
show that there were 48 instances in which 
a student passed an examination after 
having attended the corresponding course 
only two of the three quarters, 16 in- 
stances in which a passing student attended 
the respective course for one quarter only, 
and 14 instances in which a passing student 
did not attend the respective course at all. 
In these three groups were 8 marks of 
“A” and 26 marks of “B.” An impressive 
number of students also passed departmen- 
tal sequence examinations without having 
been registered for all or, in some instances, 
even part of the year course offered to assist 
students in preparation for a given exami- 
nation. It should be remembered that this 
was the first occasion the examinations were 
offered. We expect the number who will 
avail themselves of this opportunity to 
demonstrate achievement by examination 
rather than course credit to increase in the 
current and succeeding years. We know 
that a number of students, encouraged to 
do so by their advisers, spent much of the 
summer, though out of residence, in prepa- 
ration for examinations given in September. 
The returns from these September exami- 
nations show that there were I1 instances 
of students passing an examination after 
having attended the corresponding course 
only two of the three quarters, 6 instances 
of one quarter attendance, and 25 instances 
in which a passing student did not attend 
the corresponding course at all. Of these 
three groups of students, 9 received marks 
of “A” and 10 received marks of “B.” 

A few high schools have already begun 
to guide their superior students preparing 
for admission to the University of Chicago 
so that they may not only meet our admis- 
sion requirements but may also anticipate 
some of our junior-college requirements 
and, by examinations at admission or 
shortly thereafter, satisfy some of these re- 
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quirements. This we encourage the high 
schools and their better students to do. We 
anticipate that many of our best students, 
having been wisely guided through their 
high-school courses, may earn our junior- 
college certificate in one year or even less 
than a year in college, progress at once into 
the upper divisions of their choice, and there 
in turn save more time in ratio with the 
degree of their superiority. Last June one 
student, after having been in residence only 
one quarter, wrote four examinations and 
received two marks of “B” and two of 
“C.” The passing mark is “D.” Honors 
and scholarships are awarded for superior 
performance in the examinations. Our 
academic mortality rate (students dismissed 
for unsatisfactory work) was no higher last 
year than in the previous three years. 


Dean Boucher concludes: “We began 
our second year with many of our 
fears and reservations eliminated and 
with our enthusiasm strengthened by 
the satisfaction of having attained a 
degree of success even greater than 
we dared hope would be possible.” 


Professors’ Salaries and the 

Cost of Living 

Of immediate interest to college 
and university teachers of all ranks is 
the announcement by the Bureau of 
Business Research of the Ohio State 
University of the publication of a 
timely study dealing with the trend of 
university salaries from 1913 to 1932. 
This study entitled Salaries and Cost 
of Living in 27 State Universities— 
1913 to 1932 1s the work of Viva 
Boothe, associate professor of business 
research and assistant editor of Bureau 
of Business Research publications. 
Among the significant facts developed 
in this study are the trend of salaries 
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WITH THE TECHNICIANS 


in relation to living costs since 1913 
for the academic group as a whole, 
and the variations in purchasing power 
of salaries for each academic rank. 
Between September, 1913, and Sep- 
tember, 1926, there was a continuous 
increase in the average of median 
salaries in the 27 universities; the in- 
crease for the 13-year period amount- 
ing to 75.6 per cent. During the same 
period, however, the index of the cost 
of living of university professors also 
increased, and at a much more rapid 
rate than did the index of salaries, so 
that throughout this entire 13-year 
period, median university salaries did 
not catch up with the rising costs of 
living, and, in spite of the actual in- 
crease in the money income received, 
there was an actual decline in real 
income from salaries. During the 6- 
year period from 1913 to 1919, 
salaries increased 35.3 per cent, while 
the cost of living increased 96.3 per 
cent, so that the income received by 
university professors in the academic 
year 1919-20 amounted in reality to 
only 68.9 per cent of the income 
received in 1913; a decline of over 30 
per cent from 1913 in real income or 
purchasing power. The year 1919-20 
marked the low point in purchasing 
power, for since that point the cost of 
living has been gradually declining 
while salaries have continued to in- 
crease slowly. In spite of the decline 
in the cost of living after 1919, and 
the continued increase in university 
salaries, however, university salaries 
did not catch up with the cost of living 
until late in 1927. Thus, after eight 
years of price decline and eight years 
of salary increase, median university 
salaries in the academic year 1926-27 
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showed a purchasing power 0.5 of 1 
per cent less than in 1913, while at no 
time during the fourteen years from 
the academic year 1913-14 to the 
academic year 1926-27 was the 
amount of money received by the 
teaching staffs of these 27 institutions 
the equivalent in purchasing power of 
the amount received in 1913. That 
is to say, the purchasing power of real 
income of university professors from 
1914 through most of 1927 was actu- 
ally less each year than in 1913. 

It was not until the year 1927-28 
that the index of university salaries 
passed, for the first time, the index of 
the cost of living, so that, relative to 
1913, there was an actual increase in 
the real income or purchasing power 
of university faculty members from 
salaries. In this year, real income was 
3.9 per cent greater than in 1913, and 
in the two academic years following 
there was a further increase of 1 per 
cent and 2.3 per cent, respectively, so 
that by the academic year 1 929-30 the 
real income from university salaries 
was 7.2 per cent greater than in 1913. 

Although median university salaries 
as a whole, relative to 1913 salaries, 
did not catch up with the increase in 
the cost of living until 1927, the sal- 
aries of presidents overtook the cost 
of living in 1926, and of deans and 
directors, in 1925, while the salaries 
of instructors caught up with and 
forged ahead of living costs in 1921. 
Median salaries of associate professors, 
on the other hand, did not get ahead 
of living costs until 1927, while me- 
dian salaries of assistant professors 
barely overtook the cost of living in 
1927 only to drop behind again in 
1928, and to lag behind all other 
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ranks except full professors in 1929. 
It was not until the academic year 
1929-30 that median salaries of the 
full professors in these universities 
barely caught up with the cost of 
living. Thus it appears that for sev- 
enteen years of this 18-year period 
there was practically no increase in the 
real income of full professors and that 
for sixteen of the eighteen years, the 
real income was below the 1913 in- 
come, falling as low as 65.7 per cent 
of the 1913 income in the academic 
year 1919-20, and being less than 90 
per cent of the 1913 income until after 
1925. 

Likewise, only once during this 
same period, in the academic year 
1927-28, did the real income of 
assistant professors equal that of 1913, 
and it was not until the academic year 
1929-30 that the real income of this 
rank showed an actual increase. The 
Jag in the relative increase in salaries 
in these two ranks of instruction, as 
compared with the other ranks, is all 
the more significant when it is recalled 
that between 50 and 60 per cent of 
the total number of faculty members 
in most universities is to be found in 
these two ranks. This means that in 
the two ranks of instruction in which 
more than half of the faculty members 
of most institutions fall, there was an 
actual decline in real income prior to 
1929, and practically no increase since 
1929 until 1932, although the salaries 
of full professors, in 1929-30, a little 
more than equaled salaries in 1913, 
and those of assistant professors actu- 
ally increased 2.4 per cent, while in 
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the academic year 1930-31, after the 
marked decline in prices in 1930, me- 
dian salaries of full professors had 
gained only 10.4 per cent from 1913, 
and median salaries of assistant pro- 
fessors, 12 per cent. In the three ranks 
showing the greatest increase in real 
income during the 17-year period 
ending June, 1930, the amount of the 
increase was § per cent for associate 
professors, 15.7 per cent for instruc- 
tors, and 16.6 per cent for deans and 
directors. Translated into terms of 
dollar values, this would mean that in 
1929-30 the salary of an associate 
professor who was receiving $2,000 in 
1913 was the equivalent of $2,100 
in 1913; of an instructor receiving 
$1,000 in 1913, the equivalent of 
$1,157 in 1913; and of a dean or 
director receiving $3,000 in 1913, the 
equivalent of $3,498 in 1913. That 
is, in terms of actual money, the real 
income of associate professors in- 
creased $100 during the 17-year 
period; of instructors, $157; and of 
deans and directors, $498. The real 
income of the presidents of these 27 
institutions increased 14.1 per cent 
during the seventeen years, or from 
an average for the group of $6,950 
in 1913-14 to $7,933 in 1929-30, an 
increase of $953. In 1931-32, after 
two years of price decline, the purchas- 
ing power of university salaries had 
increased only 33.8 per cent for deans 
and directors, 31.2 per cent for in- 
structors, slightly more than 19 per 
cent for associate professors, and 
slightly more than 17 per cent for 
full professors and assistant professors. 
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The- Reporter: 








"Tu business manager of Northwest- 
ern University announced late in Oc- 
tober that the reduction of 10 per cent 
in the salaries of all those in the serv- 
ice of the University would take effect 
immediately. He pointed out that the 
reduction was inevitable because of the 
decline in the income of the Univer- 
sity. He also observed that this re- 
duction is the first that has been made 
during the 80 years of the existence 
of the institution. 


Tue New York Times reports that 
an investigation of Hunter College, 
in the city of New York, has dem- 
onstrated that almost 45 per cent of 
the 878 Freshmen entering this year 
are under the average age for college 
Freshmen. Of these, 5 are but four- 
teen years, and 84 are fifteen. 


Because of the financial situation in 
the state of Kansas, the Governor and 
Board of Regents have asked that all 
state institutions of higher education 
operate during the current year on 75 
per cent of the moneys appropriated 
by the legislature. Tax returns are 
much below expectancy, and so the 
University has been reduced by almost 
$300,000 and the Medical School by 
almost $50,000. 

These cuts have been made by 
means of a 10—per cent reduction in 
personnel and a 10-per cent hori- 
zontal salary reduction, as well as the 
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suspension of all equipment purchases, 
the severe cut of the library book 
fund, and heavy reductions of the 
budgets for extension work, convoca- 
tion speakers, research, publications, 
and travel. 


A QUESTIONNAIRE circulated by the 
Daily Princetonian has revealed that 
43 per cent of the entering class have 
already decided upon their future oc- 
cupation, and that 57 per cent have 
made no decisions. The questionnaire 
also demonstrates that seven out of 
ten students would prefer to possess a 
Phi Beta Kappa key than an athletic 
reward, that 60 per cent smoke, and 
that 47 per cent drink intoxicating 
liquors. 


Fotzow:c the leads of several other 
institutions, Allegheny College, on 
October 17-22, held its first alumni 
college session. 


A memaer of the faculty of the Col- 
lege of the City of New York has 
recently been dismissed from his posi- 
tion, with the statement that declining 
enrollments and the return of two in- 
structors on leave made his resignation 
a financial necessity. The instructor, 
however, reports that he is being 
dropped because he is a Communist 
sympathizer, has been widely engaged 
in activities of radical groups, and has 
had the support of the student Liberal 
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Club. In response to the University’s 
statement of the reason for his dis- 
missal, he points out that he has been 
reproached because of his social and 
political ideas by administrative of- 
ficers in the institution, that the en- 
rollment this year is larger than ever, 
and that a new instructor was engaged 
to take his place as soon as he was 
dismissed. 


E/arty in October the corner stone 
of South Hall, the new $3,500,000 
library of Columbia University, was 
laid. The building is a gift of Edward 
S. Harkness. In one of the dedicatory 
speeches, C. C. Williamson, director 
of the Columbia University Library, 
pointed out that the new library is the 
third library which has been erected 
there within the last fifty years, and 
that the constant need for space cre- 
ated by the increasing amount of 
library property may make it neces- 
sary to erect still another building 
within the next twenty-five years. 


Three students of the University of 
Pittsburgh were arrested last June, at 
the behest of the University authori- 
ties, on the suspicion of planning to 
hold a protest meeting against the 
appearance of Major General Doug- 
las McArthur as a commencement 
speaker. They were convicted by a 
local judge, but upon the hearing of 
their appeal, they were dismissed. The 
judge sitting at the appeal, in dismiss- 
ing the case, reprimanded the Uni- 
versity authorities. He observed that 
they “denied the permit for the meet- 
ing and ordered the arrest of the boys 
in a manner that could, and would be 
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interpreted ordinarily as a curb of free 
speech.” 


The New York Times reports that 
two attempts to stage a demonstration 
meeting on the campus of the College 
of the City of New York by students 
were dispersed by police. About three 
hundred students met to protest the 
discharge of Oakley Johnson from the 
faculty. Among the four speakers, 
Mr. Johnson was scheduled to speak, 
but the arrival of the riot squad and 
the application of night sticks broke 
up the two attempts at meeting. 


A ptan to admit 80 adults, capable 
of doing junior, senior, or graduate 
work, but unable to pay tuition be- 
cause of their unemployment, has re- 
cently been announced by Washington 
University. Similar plans have been 
adopted at other institutions, notably 
Lawrence College and Columbia Uni- 
versity. Students admitted at Wash- 
ington will receive no academic credit. 
More than two-thirds are graduates of 
the University. 


Mors than 83 per cent of the stu- 
dents who enter Princeton are pre- 
pared by private schools, according to 
information disclosed by a survey of 
the four classes. Of the 2,540 men 
originally composing the four succes- 
sive freshman classes beginning with 
the class of 1933, it was reported that 
2,127 had been graduated from pri- 
vate schools, 389 had entered from 
high schools, 13 were foreign stu- 
dents, and two were tutored privately. 
There were more high-school gradu- 
ates in last year’s freshman class than 
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THE REPORTER 


ever before, while private schools sup- 
plied the majority of this year’s 
entering class. 


A new institute of higher education 
will open its doors in the fall of 1933 
under the directorship of Abraham 
Flexner, and with the title of the In- 
stitute for Advanced Study. The new 
Institute will be located in or near 
Princeton. The Institute, which was 
founded in 1930 by a grant of 
$5,000,000 from Louis Bamberger 
and Mrs. Felix Fuld, former owners 
of the department store of L. Bam- 
berger and Company at Newark, will 
be housed temporarily in Fine Hall, 
the graduate mathematics building at 
Princeton; later on, other schools will 
be added to the School of Mathe- 
matics, and it is expected that the 
Institute will occupy permanent build- 
ings of its own in the vicinity of 
Princeton. 

The Institute will be unique among 
American institutions of higher edu- 
cation, based as it is upon ideas 
designed to make it “a scholar’s para- 
dise”’ although it is hoped that 
eventually it will set an example that 
will be followed by the establishment 
of similar institutions in various parts 
of the country. Professor Albert Ein- 
stein, world-known German physicist, 
has accepted a life appointment as 
head of the school of mathematics. He 
will live at Princeton from October 1 
to April 15 each year, returning to 
Germany for the remaining months. 


Tue Board of Regents of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin at a meeting in 
October, suspended its ruling that 
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faculty members must retire at the age 
of seventy. The suspension of the 
ruling came as the result of the at- 
tainment of the age of seventy by 
John R. Commons, professor of po- 
litical economy, who has been at the 
University for 28 years, and desires to 
continue teaching. 


Two committees at Rollins College 
recently discussed the training of stu- 
dents for leisure time after graduation. 
President Hamilton Holt became in- 
terested in the problem after a visit 
last year of Lawrence P. Jacks, prin- 
cipal of Manchester College, Oxford. 
One committee was composed of stu- 
dents; the other of faculty. The fac- 
ulty committee proposed that the 
college should undertake to foster 
desirable hobbies, either by the ap- 
pointment of a director of student 
activities, or by the establishment 
of faculty hobby committees which 
should provide leaders for all types 
of interests. In their proposals the 
student committee differed radically. 
They rejected the plan of the faculty 
that members of the teaching staff be 
at all involved in their leisure-time 
training. They protested that attend- 
ance would become compulsory and 
that the abstract cultural idea would 
ruin the program. Their counter pro- 
posal included the following nine 
suggestions: 


1. The installation of the “preceptor plan” 
in fraternity and sorority houses “in or- 
der to raise the tone of conversation, 
which takes up most of our spare time 
in the houses, and to stimulate greater 
interest in things intellectual.” 

2. The installation of a circulating library 
to be maintained by the college library, 
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for the fraternity and sorority houses 
and the college dormitories. 

3- More art exhibits by the art department 
for the benefit of students. 

4. More recitals by faculty and students of 
the Conservatory of Music. 

5. Expansion of the activities of the student 
glee clubs. 

6. More dramatic matinees by the dramatic- 
arts department. 

7. Better transportation accommodations 
for students desiring to hold week-end 
parties at near-by Florida beaches. 

8. Expansion of the intercollegiate athletic 
program to include soccer and track. 

g. Expansion of the intramural athletic 
program for women students. 


Tue annual report, for the year 1931, 
of the Rockefeller Foundation has 
just been issued in a substantial vol- 
ume of some 400 pages. Therein is 
discussed the appropriations made by 
the Foundation during the year, 
amounting to $18,737,967.90. Of this 
amount, $5,805,275 was voted for the 
social sciences. The Foundation re- 
gards the development of institutional 
centers of research and training as the 
most important single element in its 
program in the social sciences. During 
1931, a total of $2,165,000 was di- 
vided approximately equally between 
the United States and other countries, 
for the further development of such 
centers. Among the institutions aided 
were the University of Chicago, Fisk 
University, Brookings Institute, the 
London School of Economicsand Polit- 
ical Science, the American University 
of Beirut, and Nankai University. 

In the field of the humanities the 
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largest single gift was made to Oxford 
University, to which the Foundation 
appropriated $2,300,000 for the de- 
velopment of the Bodleian and other 
university libraries at Oxford. 

In the field of the natural sciences, 
the Foundation, during 1931, sup- 
ported centers of research and definite 
research programs and provided funds 
for general research and for fellow- 
ships. New projects, for which ap- 
propriations were made in 1931, fall 
within the domains of oceanography, 
marine biology, general biology, geo- 
physics, astrophysics, astronomy, chem- 
istry, and physics. Institutions with 
which the Foundation co-operated are 
located in Western Samoa, Bermuda, 
the United Kingdom, Germany, Hun- 
gary, Poland, Switzerland, Norway, 
Sweden, and the United States. 

A total of $3,096,361.75 was ex- 
pended by the International Health 
Division of the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion during 1931. A feature of the 
public-health section of the report is 
the story of the continuation of 
yellow-fever work. As a result of a 
new vaccine, there is confident hope 
that further deaths may be prevented 
among workers studying the disease 
in field or laboratory. This vaccine 
resulted from work done with the 
white mouse. Attempts to transmit 
yellow fever to mice by the usual 
methods of inoculation proved fruit- 
less until Dr. Max Theiler, of Har- 
vard University, by employing a 
new technique on anaesthetized mice, 
opened the way to fruitful work on 
yellow-fever vaccine. 
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-Editorial-‘Comments - 
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A Proposed Study 
HE American Association of 
University Professors is best 


known in educational circles as 
the champion of academic freedom 
and the permanence of academic ten- 
ure. Besides this major activity, the 
Association is occupied in carrying on 
other activities through a large num- 
ber of committees. But at the present 
moment it is officially interested in 
the improvement of college teaching 
as a major enterprise. In time, it may 
be recognized equally as the champion 
of the student—to see that his educa- 
tion is facilitated by methods of in- 
struction as effective as scientific study 
can make them. 

In support of this significant activ- 
ity the JourNnAL oF HiGHER Epuca- 
TION is glad to publish in this issue of 
the JouRNAL by arrangement with the 
Committee on College and University 
Teaching of the Association a group of 
articles by representatives of its own 
membership and other eminent edu- 
cators. These may serve as an infor- 
mal introduction of the report shortly 
to be presented to the Association. 


ROGRAMS for the study of 

methods of instruction are difh- 
cult to put into effect because of the 
number of stubborn conditions in- 
herent in the college situation. The 
most powerful of these conditions is 
the fact that as a type the college pro- 
fessor is an introvert. We are inti- 
mately at home in our world of ideas, 
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books, and laboratories, but not in the 
world of politics, business, and social 
affairs. We avoid public appearances 
and are inclined to distrust those who 
have a flair for popularizing scholarly 
knowledge. We do not have the dra- 
matic temperament. We withdraw 
into ourselves and consort happily and 
intimately only with those with closely 
allied interests and backgrounds. In- 
stead of seeking publicity, we shudder 
when we see our names in the head- 
lines of the newspapers. We are 
sensitive to the scrutiny of our per- 
sonal affairs, and our teaching is one 
of the most personal of our activities. 
Consequently, we instinctively react 
against criticism and investigation of 
the conduct of our classes. The class- 
room is our castle. 

This condition makes it unavoidable 
that effective surveys of college teach- 
ing be carried on by the process of 
self-surveying. If a professor’s teach- 
ing is to be improved the only way is 
to get him to take the initiative. If 
he needs advice, outsiders must wait 
until he asks for it. If advice is im- 
posed upon him, he withdraws into his 
shell and establishes immovable resist- 
ance. Hence, the hopefulness ex- 
pressed by the title of the leading 
article, “A Self-Study of College 
Teaching.” 

A second contrary condition lies in 
the substantial conviction of many 
professors that the function of the 
college is to master knowledge rather 
than to teach students. “College 
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teaching would be an enjoyable occu- 
pation if it were not for the students” 
—Flexner has stated the extreme po- 
sition of this right wing of the pro- 
fession. But though the numbers 
holding this position are few, there is 
between this extreme position and the 
center an influential group who are 
not actively interested in students and 
teaching except in those cases where 
the student shows unmistakable evi- 
dence of interest and ability. The 
Committee will for some time be con- 
scious of the restrictions of this group. 


HE influence of the report of the 

Committee will be in direct pro- 
portion to the amount of local study 
and experimentation it stimulates. 
Co-operative studies of teaching on a 
national scale are extremely difficult 
to carry beyond the survey stage in 
which problems are located and gen- 
eral methods are canvassed. Indi- 
vidual studies and local investigations 
by groups in single institutions will 
provide the most favorable situation 
for productive results in the field of 
teaching methods. It is to be hoped, 
therefore, that the report of the Com- 
mittee will focus its energies upon the 
stimulation of individuals and groups, 
and emphasize by numerous illustra- 
tions the ease with which studies may 
be undertaken by them. Attention 
should be clearly called to the con- 
spicuous activities that have been 
developed in the University of Min- 
nesota, in which nearly two hundred 
studies by scores of instructors in many 
academic departments have appeared 
in several dozen journals. And spe- 
cial emphasis should be laid upon the 
fact that these results have been 
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achieved without the expenditure of 
unusual sums of money. 


‘ean contribution of local colleges 
of education to studies of teaching 
problems is limited by their ability, 
on the one hand, and the confidence 
that the faculty has in them, on 
the other. In future studies of the 
improvement of college teaching the 
local colleges of education will be able 
to provide some of the techniques of 
investigation. They will wisely do this 
only upon request. It would be most 
unwise and inappropriate for them to 
take the initiative in programs of 
study of teaching on the college level 
because of the sensitiveness of the in- 
structor to the scrutiny of his teaching 
techniques by other people. 

University faculties which are now 
engaged in the study of teaching prob- 
lems have found the men in education 
of use at various points. Below the 
college level the men in education 
have done most of the work under- 
taken in objective testing, in setting up 
controlled experiments in teaching, in 
applying knowledge about individual 
differences, and the like. It would 
seem, therefore, that it is the obliga- 
tion of local colleges of education to 
co-operate willingly and to the best 
of their ability when they are called 
upon. But the expansion and main- 
tenance of the study of college-teach- 
ing methods is conditioned completely 
by the breadth and intensity of the 
interest of the faculties of all the col- 
leges in a university. 


T IS obvious to thoughtful persons 
that the breadth and intensity of 
interest in the problems of teaching 
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EDITORIAL COMMENTS 


are in turn conditioned by the attitude 
of administration and faculties toward 
the recognition of good teaching. At 
present, the major rewards are con- 
ferred upon productive research. This 
emphasis is accorded to research by 
both administrators and colleagues. 
Promotion is facilitated by production; 
equally a professor’s prestige among 
the faculty is built up chiefly by his 
national standing among _ research 
workers in his field. That a faculty 
member is an excellent teacher has 
some weight in the general esteem in 
which he is held but not a particularly 
important one. An excellent teacher 
is held in high regard only by the 
students. 

Obviously, this emphasis must shift 
so much that the two activities—re- 
search and teaching—will balance each 
other. The instructor who is inter- 
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ested in teaching should be assured, 
“by deeds and not by words,” that an 
attractive career is open to him in 
teaching, and that the study of teach- 
ing—that a scholarly investigation of 
the problems of instruction is a type 
of research as important for promo- 
tion as is research in subject-matter 
fields. The president of a university 
can easily reveal this policy by con- 
spicuously rewarding excellent teach- 
ers as the University of Chicago has 
been doing. The attitude of the fac- 
ulties toward their excellent teaching 
members will change slowly, but the 
rate of change will be accelerated 
when interest in the investigation of 
teaching expands and matures. If ad- 
ministrators and faculties both accord 
recognition to research and teaching, 
the influence of this report will be 


substantially strengthened. 
W.W.C. 








--ReEVIEWS-- 





Manuscript Series 
Letrers OF ELEAzZAR WHEELOCK’s IN- 

DIANS, edited by James Dow McCallum. 

Hanover, New Hampshire: Dartmouth 

College, 1932. 327 pp. $4.00. 

This volume is Number One of “The 
Dartmouth College Manuscript Series” 
which, according to present plans, will 
comprise a dozen volumes. The next five 
volumes are now in preparation, and the 
editors express the hope that the second vol- 
ume in the Series will be published within 
a year. In the course of years a valuable, 
uncollated collection of original manuscripts 
pertaining to early New England history 
and the founding of Dartmouth College 
has come into the possession of the College. 
This important source material is now 
being made available to the scholar, the 
student, and the general reader. 

The volume in hand consists, for the 
most part, of letters written by Indians who 
had been brought into sudden contact with 
the Puritan civilization in Moor’s Charity 
School during the lifetime of Eleazar 
Wheelock. The letters are fascinating be- 
cause they are filled with bits of local color 
and human interest that are deliciously 
naive and always genuine. Though some 
of the letters are humorous, tragedy runs 
through most of them: “the tragedy of 
coercing the savage to studies for which he 
had little aptitude and no use—to Latin, 
Greek, and Hebrew; to a religion, the Cal- 
vinism of the eighteenth century, from 
which he too often took not much more 
than the introversions; and to the white 
man’s civilization, from which he was 
prone to borrow the vices”’—to quote the 
admirable introduction by the editor. 

Since most readers of this JouRNAL 


are interested in education, the reviewer 
is inclined to remark that the judgment 
we are likely to pass upon the educa- 
tional efforts of Eleazar Wheelock may be 
registered by a succeeding generation re- 
garding our efforts: the best that can be 
said of him is that he “meant well”; his 
educational objectives were not wisely 
chosen, and his methods were criminally 
wrong; the pupils deserve our deepest 
sympathy. 

To Dartmouth College and to the Board 
of Editors of the Series the reviewer ex- 
presses keen appreciation of the service they 
are rendering. 

C. S. BoucuErR 
University of Chicago 


Hisrory oF DartmoutH COLLEGE, by 
Leon Burr Richardson. Hanover, New 
Hampshire: Dartmouth College, 1932. 
Vol. I and Vol. II. 854 pp. $7.50. 


In these 854 pages Mr. Richardson has 
given a readable account of the origin and 
progress of Dartmouth College, from the 
Indian School, established by Eleazar 
Wheelock (1754), to the College (char- 
tered, 1769), with some reference, though 
rather brief, to recent history of the institu- 
tion. The scope of the volumes may be 
fairly apprehended from the topics treated: 
Wheelock and his Indian School; the school 
becomes a college; launching the college; 
Wheelock’s last years; the college becomes 
of age; inner life of the college; storm and 
stress; depression and recovery; Nathan 
Lord and the material affairs of the col- 
lege; educational policy of the college; the 
student body; the administrations of Presi- 
dents Smith, Bartlett, and Tucker (three 


chapters); and the college in recent years. 
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REVIEWS 


As in the case of the long history of any 
institution, one finds here an interesting 
reflection of religious, social, and economic 
affairs of the days through which it has 
come, and which have been effective deter- 
miners of its character. This reflection of 
contemporary life in the college mirror will 
possibly prove more interesting to readers 
than the methodical account of collegiate 
activities. One pauses thoughtfully in con- 
templation of the prodigious contrast be- 
tween a generation which could listen to 
so many (and such hot) sermons and one 
which listens to few or none; between a 
college which began as a school for teach- 
ing the A B C’s of Puritanism, grammar, 
diet, and cleanliness to Indian youth and 
the modern college of polite culture (not 
too much), mixed agreeably with indus- 
trial and commercial efficiency; between an 
institution whose head could placidly over- 
draw his funds £500 and those whose heads 
are gray, or bald, from trying to balance 
budgets to please their imperious private or 
public masters. And yet, along with these 
contrasts, one notes that some things remain 
relatively unchanged: students still “beef” 
about the food served in college refectories, 
as then; as to collegiate religion and morals, 
which are so oft-condemned today, it ap- 
pears there were numerous occasions for 
complaint about the “whirlpools of dissipa- 
tion” and unbelief, and that they were not 
allowed to pass unnoticed by the “sober and 
respectable part of the inhabitants”; and, 
as respects the high standard of scholastic 
attainment, which some would have us be- 
lieve always characterized the early col- 
leges, in contrast to “the decadent state of 
learning” in our own, it appears that the 
cases of ignorance and incompetence in 
present institutions may be readily matched 
by shortcomings of that hallowed age. Of 
a manuscript, offered to publishers by one 
president (John Wheelock), it was said that 
it was “a confused mass of facts, assertions, 
quotations and stories,” “irrelevant” to the 
subject. A student, later renowned, de- 
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clared that while at college, he “learnt very 
little . . . was idle in college, but... 
had a happy life.” 

As the author himself suggests, the book 
is a somewhat general account, rather than 
one “overburdened with particulars,” and 
does not pretend to usurp the place held by 
the standard work on the history of Dart- 
mouth, prepared by Lord and Chase. For 
such general readers these two volumes may 
prove too long. Mindful of the general 
audience, the author has avoided the spe- 
cific footnote citation of sources, which will 
doubtless be looked upon as a defect by crit- 
ical historical students who may happen 
upon it. Nevertheless, the pages are filled 
with quoted extracts, drawn, as the author 
informs us, from “contemporary docu- 
ments,” which impart a tone of reliability. 
There is an excellent index; but there is no 
bibliography. 

Tuomas Woopy 
University of Pennsylvania 


Elemental Principles 


STANDARDS FOR PuBLiciry PRoGRAMs IN 
STATE-SUPPORTED COLLEGES AND UNI- 
VERSITIES, by Melvin W. Hyde. New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1931. viiit8o pp. (Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, Con- 
tributions to Education, No. 506) $1.50. 


This publication will be interesting to 
those engaged in publicity work, not be- 
cause it produces any new conception of 
either the purpose or the technique of edu- 
cational publicity, but because it arrives at 
conclusions which most of them have 
assumed to be rather well understood. This 
dissertation, however, may perhaps be use- 
ful in bringing to the attention of educa- 
tional administrators some of the more 
elemental problems of publicity policy. Mr. 
Hyde in the second chapter comes to the 
conclusion that, exclusive of statutes re- 
quiring reports, and the like, there is a 
responsibility on the part of the institution 
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to inform its constituents of its activities. 
Through the device of the questionnaire, 
he determines in the next chapter what 
degree of importance for publicity purposes 
attaches to ten categories of activities rang- 
ing from aims or policies of the institution 
to its social life. —The same device is used 
to determine the most effective media for 
reporting activities, and the conclusion in 
the fourth chapter is that in eight of the 
ten categories the newspaper is the most 
influential medium. 

The fifth chapter is concerned with an 
analysis of the publicity program of the 
University of Maine, as measured in terms 
of the responsibility determined in the sec- 
ond and third chapters, and in terms of the 
most effective media, as determined in the 
fourth, The major measurement was 
achieved by checking all the university 
stories reported in the Maine newspapers 
for a three-month period, and so portraying 
“the nature and the extent of the gap in 
the reporting relationship between a state 
university and its supporting constituency.” 
Mr. Hyde found, among other results, that 
not more than 30.5 per cent of the “avail- 
able” stories telling about the aims or poli- 
cies, 23.1 per cent of the “available” 
financial stories, and 2.9 per cent of the 
discoveries through research, were reported 
in the daily papers. But it is not clear on 
what basis available stories were determined. 
It is suggested that the stories concerning 
those aspects which are inadequately re- 
ported “should be written with special skill 
in order that they may have news value.” 
Something quite evidently is needed when, 
in these days of journalistic interest in 
research, only 2.9 per cent of such stories 
are published in Maine newspapers. In the 
sixth chapter Mr. Hyde states eight stand- 
ards; the following are representative: 


In the publicity program, recognition should 
be given to the fact that there is greater 
responsibility attached to the reporting of some 
activities than of others. 

In the publicity program of a.  state- 
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supported college or university, recognition 
should be given to the fact that certain method; 
are more effective than others for reporting 
each type of activity. 


Five suggestions are made for further 





research in this field. A sixth project pre- | 
sents itself: A study of what constitutes | 
writing of stories “with special skill in order | 


that they may have news value.” 
W. V. MorcENsTERN 
University of Chicago 


AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES, 


by John Henry MacCracken. Baltimore: | 


Williams and Wilkins Company, 1932. 
2nd. ed. xiv-+-1066 pp. $4.00. 


Among the few books that every college 
administrator should have within easy 


reach, this volume is one of the most im- | 


portant. It is a veritable encyclopaedia 
including abundant information on almost 
every topic concerning higher education. 
It is divided into two parts. The first is 
devoted to a historical survey and a general 
explanation of the origin of higher educa- 
tion in the United States. 


It also includes 


discussions of the trainings necessary for | 


professional study. In itself, this part of 
the volume is worth the cost of the entire 
volume. 

Part two is devoted to descriptions of 
521 accredited institutions of higher learn- 
ing. Each description includes a brief his- 
torical summary and statements concerning 
the board of trustees, endowment, buildings 
and grounds, admission requirements, de- 
gree requirements, composition of staff by 
departments and ranks, enrollment, degrees 
conferred in 1931, tuition fees, and several 
other items of importance. 

Whether one be an administrator, 4 
teacher, or a student, he can find in this 
volume answers to almost any question 
about current practices of our colleges and 
universities. It is inevitable that in a vol 
ume as large as this that a few inaccuracies 
should creep in, but as a whole, it is 4 
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REVIEWS 


splendid piece of work, and as such, de- 
serves wide sale and frequent use. 
W. H. Cow.ey 
Ohio State University 


The Teacher as Colleague 
ERNEST H. WILKINS 
[Continued from page 499 | 


judgment, the material read by him 
contained anything of value for his 
college, and if so, to bring it to the 
attention of the appropriate officer or 
committee or group, or to the faculty 
as a whole. 

Certain periodicals which are likely 
to contain a considerable amount of 
relevant material, the JouRNAL OF 
HicHEr Epucation, the Bulletin of 
the American Association of Univer- 
sity Professors, the Bulletin of the 
Association of American Colleges, and 
School and Society, for instance, 
should presumably be read by more 
than one man, various plans of the 
division or the desirable duplication of 
labor being obviously possible. Other 
more general periodicals might safely 
be left to one man each. The more 
important new books might well be 
read by two or three men, who should 
consult before reporting. 

The ordinary processes of scholar- 
ship involve knowledge by each 
scholar of what other scholars have 
recently done in the same field. How 
may we reach a corresponding pro- 
cedure with reference to our common 
college problems, in so far as they are 
not covered by the process of biblio- 
graphical control above suggested? 
The better that control, of course, the 
less uncovered field there will be. But 
must Oberlin, for instance, face each 
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such problem without reference to 
what other colleges have recently done 
in the same matters? How may the 
significant experience of any one col- 
lege be made available to all? 
Questionnaires indiscriminately dis- 
tributed are worse than useless. In- 
quiries addressed to a selected group 
of colleges are better, but never satis- 
factory. I have often wished that 
there might be some central office 
where a copy of every significant piece 
of local college work with reference 
to a problem of general interest might 
be carefully filed; that lists of such 
documents might periodically be made 
available to all interested colleges; 
and that copies of any desired docu- 
ment might be secured by any college 
on payment of the cost involved. I 
am inclined to believe that the Ameri- 
can Association of University Profes- 
sors might appropriately undertake 
the maintenance of such an office and 
such a service. (Vol. III, No. 9] 


The Improvement of 
Teaching 


CHARLES H. JUDD 
[Continued from page 474] 


contemplating entrance on academic 
careers to learn what types of activity 
are likely to lead to advancement. 

In short, and by way of summary, 
let it be understood that the work of 
the Committee on College and Uni- 
versity Teaching is not likely to dis- 
turb those who are uninterested. It 
may help to create a generation of 
young teachers and administrators 
who will be vitally concerned with the 
problems of teaching. It may give 
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satisfaction to older members of col- 
lege faculties who have been trying to 
improve methods of teaching and ad- 
ministration. Above all, it is likely 
to lay the foundations for a long- 
continued study of college problems 
which will some day make it possible 
to discuss the operations of colleges 
with scientific understanding equal to 
that now exhibited in discussing the 
organization of savage tribes, of the 
family, or of the governments of civ- 
ilized nations. [Vol. III, No. 9] 


Improvement of Teaching 


HOMER L. DODGE 
[Continued from page 486] 


their work, always being willing to 
consider possible improvements and 
new methods. They should also be 
ready to carry on, or to co-operate in, 
large-scale experimentation. So emi- 
nently successful have some recent 
experiments been that there is no 
longer any question as to the value of 
such studies. For example, at Ohio 
State University, the Botany Depart- 
ment, with the help of testing experts 
from the College of Education, has 
been conducting for nearly a decade 
rigidly controlled experiments upon 
the teaching of the elementary course. 
Not only has the original objective 
been attained, namely, that of making 
a better course for the 93 percent who 
do not go on with botany, but the 
course has proved, also, to be a much 
better preparation for the 7 percent 
who continue their work in the subject. 
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Teaching will never receive the 
recognition which it should have until 
we are as proud to be college teachers 
as we are to be historians, chemists, 
and philologists. Improvement of 
teaching is contingent upon the active 
interest of college administrators and 
college professors. Such an interest 
will bring a reconsideration of the 
functions of the college, of the depart- 
ment, and of the individual course, 
and will inevitably lead to greater 


emphasis upon good teaching. 
[Vol. III, No. 9] 


Education versus Training 


F. K. RICHTMYER 
[Continued from page 502 | 


riculums is relatively unimportant. 
We should, at all levels, emphasize 
the primary purpose of a so-called 
“education”; namely, to give the stu- 
dent a stimulus and a guide to greater 
intellectual activity, and to see to it 
that this activity continues throughout 
his life. Four years of high-school 
Latin, properly taught, may likely be 
of more lasting value to the clerk in 
the shoe store than two years of book- 
keeping and business methods. 
Again I raise the question: Is not 
the course of study requisite to enter 
the next higher level of our educa- 
tional system at least as adequate as 
a training for those students who do 
not continue farther? As Newton said 
two centuries ago, “I leave these hints 
to be examined and improved by the 
farther experiments and observations 
of such as are inquisitive.” [vol. 111, No.9] 
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